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New Model Announcements in Set Period. 
By All Car Makers Considered by N.A.C.C. 


First Joint N.S.P.A.-MLE.A. | ELECTED BY NSP.A. A. SLOAN HEADS COMMITTEE 
Show Hailed as Success; | 
M.E.A. Names Committees 


Immense Amount of Business Booked at Exhibition 


in Cleveland; Many Problems Get | 


Serious Attention 


LEVELAND, Nov. 20.—Success of the first joint Motor 


Equipment Association 


and National Standard Parts 


Association show, which closed here yesterday, was most 
important factor in selling the idea of another joint show 


next year, officials of both organizations declared. 


It was 


generally agreed that manufacturers had plenty of time to 
contact their jobbers in the one week of show period in place 


of the two weeks previously 


provided by separate shows, 


while jobbers too had ample opportunity to examine all 


exhibits and thoroughly discuss 


tion sessions. 

Although the show was not pri- 
marily a selling show, indications | 
are that an 
business was booked, especially or- 
ders for quick shipment, 
confidence in the future, while 
thousands of dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness was initiated for closing in the 
next few weeks. 

Discussions in the group and con- 
vention meetings never were more 
concretely applied to immediate 
problems nor were more helpful in 
establishing better understanding 
upon which to base new business. 
Much of the time was spent in con- 
sideration of merchandising as af- 
fected by rapidly changing condi- 
tions. 

The M. E. A., at the closing of its 
general session, established two im- 
portant new committees. One, a 
trade relations committee, will work 
to improve relations between the 
automobile manufacturers and the 
service industry. This 
has a broad field with many ramifi- 
cations. Its work is particularly 
important at this time because of 
the sharp competition and changing 
practices within the industry. The 
new committee is headed by Victor 


C. Allen of the Automotive Mainte- | 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Steel Industry 


immense amount of | 


committee 


FORD TRACTOR EXPORTS 


FROM IRELAND INCREASE 


reflecting | 


London, Nov. 20.—Complete trac- 
tors exported by Henry Ford & Son, 
Ltd. (Cork), a subsidiary of Ford 
Metor Company (England), Ltd., 
for the first eight months of 1930 
from the Irish Free State totaled 
14,576, against 1,976 in correspond- 
ing period of 1929. 

Value of these tractors 
to £1,511,991, against £206,872. In 
addition, tractor parts valued at 
£787,997 were exported in the first 
eight months of 1930, against £567,- 
398 in the corresponding period of 
the previous year. 

Motor car parts valued at £87,959, 
exported from the Irish Free State 


amounted 


in the same period of 1930, it is 
understood, came from the Cork 
factory of the Ford company. | 

Edgewater, N. J., Nov. 20.—The 


new $3,000,000 Ford Motor Company 

| assembly plant, which opened Mon- 
|day in Edgewater, giving employ- 
ment to 4,500 men, transferred from 
the old plant in Kearny, is working 
twenty-four hour days, with three 
shifts of eight hours each. 


Looking 


To Automobile Demands 


you NGSTOWN, Nov. 20.—Hopes 

of Youngstown district steel 
manufacturers that the current 
average operating rate of 52 per 
cent. for the district’s principal com- 


panies will be maintained during the | 


remainder of November apparently 
rest on possibilities that reports of 
increased activities among Detroit 
automobile manufacturers will ma- 
terialize in orders for early ship- 
ment, 

Price difficulties continue to trou- 


ble the leading companies, with op- | 


erations still at such a low level in 
gome lines as to encourage price- 
cutting in order to keep plants in 
operation. Some buying has taken 
Place as a result of the Carnegie 
Steel Company’s announcement of 


[minimum quotations on plates, 
shapes and bars, but the price sit- 
uation in sheets, one of the valley's 
principal products, remains unsatis- 
| factory. 

At mid-week the average melting 
rate for open hearts of the 
Youngstown independents was rang- 
ing from 35 per cent. to 40 per 
cent., a shade below the rate of one 
| week ago and approximately on a 
level with ingot production at this 
time one year ago. Sheet produc- 
tion is approximately 37 per cent. of 
capacity, compared with a slightly | 
| lower level a week ago. Continued 
| Weakness in demands for pipe and} 
other products are resulting in stag- 
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their problems in conven- 


| er 





OLSEN, head of the 
* Automotive Service Company, 


Ww. 


Minneapolis, Minn., whose elec- 
tion as vice-president of the Na- 
tional Standard Parts Association 
was announced yesterday in the 
Automotive Daily News 


USL BATTERY SALES 
SET UP NEW RECORDS 


Niagara Falls, Nov. 20.—USL re- 
placement sales for September and 
October exceed any two months of 
any year in the history of the com- 
pany, according to word just re- 
ceived from officials of USL Bat- 
tery.Corporation. Of equal signif- 
icance is the fact that replacement 
shipments for the first half of No- 
vember are running neck-and-neck 
with shipments of both September 
and October. 

In September the Niagara 
plant established the high record 
month for all time to date. In Oc- 
tober shipments from the Oakland, 
Cal., plant likewise set a new high 
record for all time. 

Executives of the: USL Battery 
Corporation attribute their ever-in- 
creasing sales to two important fac- 
tors. First, the new line of bat- 
teries introduced in the spring has 
greatly stimulated widespread deal- 
interest. 

Second, there is a general 
provement in the battery business 
caused by a greater consumer de- 
mand for new batteries this fall: 
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TO DETERMINE SENTIMENT 
OF ALL MANUFACTURERS 





| vantages of regular and unif< 


| 


STUDEBAKER CORP. SALES | 
IN OCTOBER TOP 1929 


South Bend, Nov. 20.—Studebaker 
Corporation sold 4,700 cars in Oc- | 


tober, compared with 4,600 in Octo- | 
ber, 1929, the first month in 1930 | 


when sales have shown a gain over 
the corresponding period of 1929. 
In total United States registrations 
in third quarter Studebaker has ad- 
vanced to fifth place from twelfth 
place in 1929 


| FIRESTONE OPENS BANK 
IN LIBERIAN CAPITAL 


Akron, Nov, 20. Firestone Tire 
Tire and Rubber Company, through 
its subsidiary, the United States 
Trading Company, has opened a 
bank in Monrovia, the capital of 
Liberia. The new institution is the 
first American bank to be estab- 


lished in Liberia. 
NEW YORK 1931 LICENSE 

PLATES READY DEC. 1 

New York, Nov. 20.—Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles Charles A. Har- 
nett has corrected a false impres- 
sion that 1931 license plates might 
be obtained on and after November 
24. He said that the first date the 
plates would be available was De- 
cember 1. 


Serving With Him Are Edsel Ford, W. P. Chrysler, 
Alvan Macauley, R. D. Chapin, C. W. Nash 
and A. R. Erskine 


EW YORK, Nov. 20.—The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce has launched a campaign to deter- 
'mine the sentiment among the automobile manufacturers 
/constituting its membership on the advantages and disad- 


orm dates for the introduction 


, of new models. 
This subject has been reopened by 


| the chamber, it was stated in the 
| snnouncement of the campaign, “in 
| view of the rapidly changing con- 
ditions in the industry, coupled with 


the many requests of organized 
dealer bodies.” 

In this connection 
Daily News is making 
statement made recently by C. A, 
Vane, general manager of the Na- 
| tional Automobile Dealers Associa- 
| tion, in response to an inquiry sent 
'to him by A. D. N. to determine the 
feeling of the dealer organization on 
the question of “one-time model 
announcements.” The letter ap- 
pearing at the end of this article 
is a strong plea for such a plan. 

The directors of N. A. C. C. have 
appointed a trade promotion com- 
mittee which will consider the mat- 
ter as regards N. A. C. C. members 
'and report back. It is significant 
'that Edsel Ford, president of the 

! Ford Motor Company, is a member 
of the committee. While the Ford 
company is not a member of the 
N. A. C. C., the Lincoln Motor Com- 
pany, which is owned by the Fords, 
is a member. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors, is chairman of the 


Automotive 
public a 
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N.A.F.C. Adopts Resolutions 
To Aid Business Betterment 


‘HICAGO, Nov. 20.—A pledge to 
give every possible aid in better- 

ing commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural conditions, in so far as such 


assistance lies within its province, | 
was made in resolution form by the | 


National Association of Finance 
Companies at the closing session of 
its seventh annual meeting here 
| yesterday at the Congress Hotel. 
To that end the first step will be 
a visit to Washington soon by 
committee consisting of the Presi- 
dent, secretary and one other mem- 
ber to be named, for the purpose of 
expressing the association’s pledge 
|“‘to a policy of constructive assist- 
;}ance in the manufacture and dis- 
| tribution. of commodities.” In an- 
| other resolution the association gave | 
signal recognition to the national 
| used car market reports when it 


a i 


stated that “in used car transac- 
tions the amount of the installment 
|note should not exceed the Blue 
Book or Red Book average ap- 
| praised value.” 
Among other important resolu- 
tions passed was one setting a mini- 
mum of one-third down and a limit 
of twelve monthly payments for new 
| passenger cars and light delivery 
trucks listing under $1,500, with 40 
per cent. down and twelve monthly 
j}installments for used cars and 

trucks. It was also resolved that a 
| special committee of five members 
|be appointed by the president to 
| carry on the work of bringing an 
|amendment to the Federal Reserve 

Act or the regulations of the Fed- 
! eral Reserve Board bo make financ® 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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N.A.F.C. Adopts Resolutions 


To Aid Business Betterment : 
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company paper eligible for redis- | 


count at Federal Reserve banks. 
Victor L. Brown of Milwaukee was 
re-elected president of the associa- 
tion. Vice-presidents elected includ- 
ed R. P. Babcock of Jamaica, N. Y.; 
L. M. Rocheford of Minneapolis, 
J. C. Allaback of Cincinnati and 


B. F. Nysewander of Los Angeles. 
Cc. C. Hanch was re-elected secre- 
tary and J. Liston Nau treasurer. 

“Commercial banks have welcomed 
finance companies to the job of 
handling automobile paper, 
wholesale and retail, because the 
facilities of such companies are bet- 
ter than those of the banks,” said 
President Brown in his message to 
association members. “It behooves 
us, therefore, to be vigilant in such 
matters as checking cars on the 
floors of dealers. Otherwise we are 
operating dangerously. Finance com- 
panies should urge dealers to take 
in used cars on the basis of Red 
Book figures. It should be our meas- 
uring stick of used car values. There 
is no other medium of keeping so 
good a check on depreciation of 
used automobiles. Retail business 
for.the finance companies has de- 
creased and wholesale financing has 
increased so far as new cars are 
eoncerned. 

“Used cars have also shown an 
increase in number. This condition 
is likely to continue for a time and 


the situation requires watchfulness | 


on our part, for the ratio of repos- 
sessions is greater with used than 
with new cars. I believe we would 
be well out of our period of depres- 
sion were it not that this condition 
is world-wide, with every nation on 
the globe except France suffering 
far more than the United States. 
Right now our greatest need is for 
better equalization between the 
state of high wages and low com- 
modity prices that exists. Nobody 
wants wages to be low if they can 
remain where they are, for the buy- 
ing power of this nation should not 
be curtailed. The obvious alterna- 
tive is for commodity prices to rise.” 


Lower insurance rates are the re- | 


wards for finance companies who 
eliminate undesirable risks, stated 


H. W. Alien, secretary of the Public | 


Fire Insurance Company, Newark, 
in his talk to the association. Under 
present conditions, he added, “there 
can be no such thing as a uniform 
rate.” He advocated collision insur- 
ance in all cases so that customers 
would not be inclined to leave their 
cars on the road and compel finance 
companies to take them back in the 
event of accident. 

Innocent lienors of automobiles 
seized in violation of the prohibition 
laws have more recourse now than 


formerly from the United States | 


Department of Justice, it was point- 
ed out 
Washington attorney, in an address 
to the association. 


CHEVROLET TO BUILD 
ST. LOUIS REPAIR SHOP 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20 (UTPS).— 
The Chevrolet Motor Company is 
building a $30,000 mechanical and 
repair shop at the assembling plant, 
here. 


Immense Business Done 
At M.E.A. and N S.P.A. Show 


|GEHRING HEADS MID-WEST 


both | 


by Nathan B. Williams, | 





ZONE FOR U. S. RUBBER 


Columbus, O., Nov. 20.—As a re- 
sult of a large increase in business, 


| the tire department of the United | 


States Rubber Company has just 
established a district office in Co- 
}lumbus in charge of C. C. Gehring 
|as district manager. Under this ar- 
| rangement sales of tires in sixty- 
five counties of Ohio, Kentucky and 
West Virginia will be served directly 
from the Columbus office, 
| greatly increasing the flexibility of 
business operations. 
bus district office is located at 41 
West Spring St. 
Shipments of 


| 


tires to dealers 
throughout this district will be 
much facilitated by the establish- 
ment of this branch, as all orders 
|will be handled directly through 
Columbus and shipments made 
|from the warehouse in this city, 
which carries a complete stock of 
all sizes of United States tires. 


MARKEL HUDSON-ESSEX CO. 
RUNS SPECIAL OFFER SALE 


Lincoln, Neb., Nov. 20.—Markel 
Hudson-Essex Company of Omaha 


tributor for Hudson and Essex, made 
|more sales during the first two 
weeks of November than for the 
entire preceding month and a half 
by virtue of a special offer sale. 


Ford coupes, 1930 model, were 
taken in on trade for either an 
Essex or Hudson at $525; 1929 


model, $425, and 1928 model, $375. 
Ford Tudors were taken in on the 
same basis, while the four-door 
sedan was taken in at $550 for the 
1930 model, $475 for the 1929 and 
$425 for the 1928. 

Chevrolet 1930 coupes and coaches 
were taken in at $500, 1929 at $400 
and 1928 at $300. The Chevrolet 
four-door sedan traded in for $550 
for 1930 models, $450 for 1929 and 
$350 for 1928. In most cases the 
customer trading in his Ford or 
Chevrolet needed make no further 
down payment. An equally liberal 
allowance was made on all other 
makes in salable condition. 


THOMAS RADIATOR OPENS 
BRANCH IN SAN FRANCISCO 
San Francisco, Cal. Nov. 

(UTPS).—K. D. Thomas, president 

of the Thomas Radiator Manufac- 

turing Company, announces 


for San Francisco, located on 
| Golden Gate Avenue, near Van Ness, 
|thus completing a string of three 
factories, the other two being in 
| Oakland and Fresno. 


|EDSEL FORD'S ALL-STEEL 
YACHT IS 


| all-steel yacht built for Edsel Ford 
'at the yards of Pusey & Jones here 
/was launched this morning, despite 
the absence of the owner. Miss 


| Adele and Miss Marguerite Calais | 


|of New York city were the sponsors. 


| After the vessel is commissioned she | 


will proceed to Florida about De- 
cember 1. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


nance Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago. Other members are Malcolm 
McCormick of Walker Manufac- 
turing Company, Racine, Wis.; E. 
H. Spears of David Lupton Sons 


Company, Detroit; W. S. Page, 
American Motor Equipment Com- 
pany, Boston, and E. R. Seager, 


Pennsylvania Rubber 
Company, Cleveland. 
New also is the advisory commit- 


and Supply 


| Company, 


Works, Cleveland, who was the first 
M. E. A. president. Membership is 
to include past vice-presidents, who 
may give the benefit of their ex- 
perience in trade and association 
matters. . 


Other M. E. A. committees and | 


their chairmen are: Sales Develop- 
ment, W. S. Isherwood of A. C. 
Spark Plug Company, Flint; finance, 
John M. McComb, Crucible Steel 
New York; safety and 


tee named by President Satchell,| traffic, A. V. Hall of Sherwood Hall 


who in doing so expressed the hope | Company, 


that it may be permanent and help- 
ful in guiding the association 
through its ever growing responsi- 
bilities. This committee is headed 


by N. H. Boynton of National Lamp | 


Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Houdaille Hershey Carporation, 
Chicago; credit committee, M. A. 
Moynihan, Gemmer Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit. 


thus | 


The Colum-| 


and this city and western Iowa, dis- | 


20 | 


the | 
opening of his new branch factory , 


LAUNCHED | 
| Wilmington, Del, Nov. 20.—A new | 
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‘BUILDING PERMITS 
~~ LOWER FOR OCTOBER 


Yew York, Nov. 20.—Declines were 


| felt in the volume of building and | 


|construction operations planned 
throughout the United States dur- 
ing October compared with the pre- 
ceding month and the same period 
last year, according to official re- 


ports of building permits as issued | 
in 589 cities and towns and com- | 


piled by S. W. Straus & Co. 


The volume of permits issued 


during October totaled $153,055,932, | 
compared with $169,375,999 in Sep- | 
Nor- | 


tember, a loss of 10 per cent. 
mally an increase of about 5 per 
cent. may be expected in October 
over September. 


During October, 1929, 


| tober this year showing a loss of 40 
per cent. from last year. 

In the group of twenty-five cities 
reporting the largest volume of 
building permits for October, the 
loss from September was 1 per cent., 
and, from October, 1929, 35 per cent. 
Ten of the cities went ahead of 
October last year—namely, Cleve- 
j}land, Kansas City, Mo., Oklahoma 


| City, Long Beach, Cal., San Antonio, | 


| Tex, Seattle, Wichita, Kan., Yon- 
kers, Tulsa and Atlanta. Eight of 
the cities—Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Mo., Oklahoma City. 
Long Beach, Cal., San Antonio, 
Tex., Wichita, Kan., and Dearborn, 
Mich.—beat October, 1928, while 
sixteen cities forged ahead of Sep- 
tember, 1930—namely, Cleveland. 
Cincinnati, Boston, Detroit, Kansas 
City, Mo., San Francisco, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oklahoma City, Long 
Beach, Cal., San Antonio, Tex., 
Seattle, Wichita, Kan., Yonkers, 
Tulsa, Atlanta, Ga., and Dearborn, 
Mich. 


CANADIAN OUTLOOK 
FOR 1931 PROMISING 


Oshawa, Ont., Nov. 
coast to coast in Canada there is 
'good reason for optimism. There 
are large sections of the country 
where business recession has been 
psychological and where purchasing 
power is. practically unimpaired. 
Already a summary of indices shows 
that business in 1931 will be better 
than for 1930. 

There is no good reason why the 
automotive industry should not en- 
joy a restoration to better times in 
1931, and, if you restore the automo- 
tive industry, you do much to restore 
the whole country, 

As far as General Motors of Can- 
ada is concerned, preparations are 
being made for a definitely wider 
| market. 

The same company reports its 
dealer mortality has been negligible, 
| repossessions have not been rmumer- 
/ous and collections have been better 


‘than reported conditions would lead 


one to expect. 

These are some of the conclusions 
and observances of H. A. Brown, 
vice-president and general manager 
/of General Motors of Canada, Ltd., 
who has just returned from a tour 


| Vancouver. With W. G. Herring. 
| assistant general manager in charge 
| Of sales, he visited all the principal 
| cities of Canada, studying purchas- 
ing power and market outlook in 
all areas, and both officials brought 
back a story that must do a great 
deal to put the pessimists to rout. 


JACKSON, MISS., A. D. A. 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 
Jackson, Miss., Nov. 20 (UTPS).— 
The new administration of the 
Jackson Automotive Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation was inducted into office. 


| The new officers are: Jack D. D. | 


| Hodgkins of Hodgkins Motor Com- 
|} pany, president; Frank F. Fyke of 
|Robinson Brothers Company, vice- 
| president, and James T. Lloyd of 
Pate Auto Company, secretary- 
treasurer. 

CHEVROLET DEALERS IN 
CHARLOTTE ZONE TO MEET 


Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 20.—A con- | 


vention of Chevrolet dealers of the 


|zone here wil] be held December 3, | 
}it is learned from officials of the 
New York banquet, M. B. Ericson of | 


Chevrolet Motor Company. This 
zone includes all of North Carolina, 
with the exception of fourteen 
counties in the extreme western 
portion of the state. 


building 
permits in the amount of $253,680,- | 
960 were issued, the month of Oc-} 


20.—From 


of the Dominion from Halifax to! 








| SPARKS from DETROIT 


! 


They Won't Give Up the 








“Jack” 


Boat 
* * . | 

Taxi Tax | 
* * 

Telling the World Costs | 


Chris Sinsabaugh—Detroit Editor 


O have Pete Willis stop in any one place long enough to 
_ write more than a two-line letter is a surprising event, 
but it only goes to show that more than the proofreader reads 
this column, So the man who creates the Cord and Auburn 
advertising copy is welcomed as a contributor, especially as 
he has something to tell. And here it is; judge it for yourself: 

“Believe it or not! If you don’t, ask Roy Faulkner at 
the factory. 

“A workman came down to Auburn the other day—one 
of many, of course, looking for a job. He was talking to the 
superintendent. Finally he said: ‘I tell you, I have simply 
got to have work. I have driven over 2,000 miles looking for 
a job and I have not had a job for over a month.’ 

“The superintendent said: ‘What are you driving?’ The 
workman replied: ‘Why, my automobile, of course.’ 

“There you are! Don’t tell me that automobiles have not 
got a hold on folks. When it was intimated that he might sell 
his automobile if he was hard up for food, he was horrified 
at the thought.” 


*« x * 

NTERESTING facts regarding taxicab operations have 
been brought to the surface by the efforts of Detroit 
| companies to raise rates, applications for the increase having 
been filed with the City Council. The plea is that, because of 
‘business eonditions only people with money are using taxi- 
cabs now, and, as they have money they can afford to keep 

ithe wheels turning. 

They want to raise the rates from 30 cents for the first 
mile and 20 after that, to 35 and 25. It is pointed out that 
Detroit’s rates are the lowest of any of the big cities. In New 
York some of the cabs run on the Detroit rate, but others 
charge 40 cents for the first mile, then 30 afterward. Cleve- 
land, until its rate war, had a 25-cent “flag throw” and 10 
cents for each ensuing two-fifths mile. Chicago gets 45 and 
20, Washington 45 and 25, Philadelphia 40 and 30, and Bos- 
ton 35 and 25. 

We learn also that the actual average weekly earnings 
of Detroit taxi drivers is $11.50, or one-third of the amount 
they take in, with tips adding only a couple of dollars a week 
to the pay envelope. And at that the drivers work twelve 
hours a day and seven days a week. 

* 

NLY one obstacle stands 


a Ey 
in the way of an early start on 
O building the first stretch of the elevated highway over 
the Grand Trunk Railroad tracks from downtown Detroit 
to the city limits at the north. That seemingly is inconse- 
quental, a matter of agreement between the city and the rail- 
road as to grade separation. That cleaned up, the promoters 
hope to begin actual construction soon after the first of the 
year. With that first leg as an example of the possibilities 
of this overhead road, it will not be long before the necessaty 
legislation is enacted which will make it possible to complete 
the project and run the highway over the tracks to Pontiac, 
twenty-five miles away, from downtown Detroit. The high- 
way will be forty feet in width and will accommodate two 
lines of automobiles. ' 
As the promoters see it, it has been discovered that air 
rights have a value and can be made to return a profit in- 
stead of being allowed to rest idle. By building dependable 
highways over railroad tracks, the needs of an advanced age 
| in motor vehicles are served to the advantage of all. ° 
« * * ‘* 

AYBE you think it does not require a lot of time, clear- 

headed thinking and the expenditure of big money to 
prepare for such a strenuous campaign as is now being waged 
by Chevrolet in introducing the new line to the public. 

Take the item of banners alone, the canvas strips advis- 
ing the people that the 1931 models are on view. General 
Sales Manager H. J. Klingler found that to do the job right 
he required 171,846 feet of material for the signs, or a rib- 
bon of canvas thirty-three miles long and thirty-five inches 
‘wide. Detroit only had 5,000 yards on hand and after the 
other sources of supply had been visited it was found that 
Chevrolet still was shy some 20,000 yards. 

Then some one discovered an idle mill in South Carolina 
and this was put on a twenty-four schedule. Mills in other 
_parts of the country were put on overtime. The job was 
‘done on time, and the canvas delivered. That didn’t finish 
the task, however, for two plants, manned with artists, sign 
painters, carpenters and laborers, had to work three eight- 
hour shifts a day to complete the work. 
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Unique and Complete Brake Service in Philadelphia 





ABOVE ARE FIVE VIEWS .of the new Philadelphia quarters of Henderson's Brake Service, Inc., as follows: 
showing service signs on wall, car on hydraulic lift, and wheel aligning department beyond; center, entrance to 


Top, left, interior, showing relining shop at extreme end; right, 
building, which is 75x140 feet, exit is on another street. 


Bottom, left, showing office inside shop, service manager’s desk, phones and price boards convenient, battery of hydraulic lifts and brake tester in background, wheel aligning 
indicator in foreground; right, close-up of portion of relining shop, 


R. P. Henderson has purchased all son’s Brake Service, Inc., with Mr. 
outside interests in Bendix Brake Henderson as president. 
Service Company of Philadelphia. Bendix Brake Service Company, a 
In the future it will be operated un- Pennsylvania corporation, was or- 
der a Bendix franchise as Hender- ganized in 1928 with the ownership 
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JOBBING houses working against 

heavy odds to maintain sales) 
volume this year must go beyond | 
the elementary questions of price | a dropping off in patronage. This 
and personal service to hold their; is an important detail which is 
customers, an authority on service | frequently overlooked by store ex- 
specializing declares. He explained | ecutives. 
that deliveries, counter arrange-| “Counter displays are widely 
ment, special sales and telephone | recognized as important in attract- 
service are the four points of serv-| ing the public, but not so many 
ice which exert the greatest influ- | executives realize that a counter 
ence. Few executives, he said, realize | piled with too much goods offends 
‘that failure in any one of these four| a larger percentage of customers. 
particulars will cause loss of busi- 
ness. He says that this is also true 
of retail stores. store. 

“The causes of customer dissatis-| “Losses in business also follow in 
faction apply with equal force to|the wake of ‘special sales’ where 





heavy loss in trade to the offending 


1 


the retail store,” he continued, “but | exaggerated claims are made as to | 
only a small percentage of retailers the reduced prices prevailing at the | 


have given them the serious study | sale or where the merchandise of- 
they merit.” | fered is damaged. 

Basing his statements on facts “Contacts with customers, whether 
gathered in a score of surveys con-| personal or by telephone, are the 
ducted in several large cities, he! principal means by which the public 
said that eight out of every ten cus- | judges. 
tomers feel deep resentment toward |such contacts causes much resent- 
a store which fails to live up to its ment.” ; 
delivery promise to the letter. ‘MAY states have already adopted 

“Confusion and _ excessive or will enact in the near future 


red 


tape’ in the handling of telephone | a law requiring the use of <ood tire | 


orders are other sources of serious | equipment as a safety measure, and 
offense,” he continued. “Customers | 

may fume and complain about wait- 
ing for change after making a pur- | 
Ghase, but they seldom harbor a/| be equipped with good tires is pre- 
grievance on that score over long.| dicted as an early development by 
On the other hand, unsatisfactory|the Pennsylvania motor vehicle 


this movement. 


telephone service often alienates a/| commissioner, Benjamin G. Eynon. 
customer entirely. 





large store is apt to be followed by | 


| Such counters are responsible for a | 


The slightest discourtesy in | 


it is up to tire jobbers to get behind | 


A law requiring motor vehicles to | 


Many more accidents are caused | 


divided among Vincent Bendix. 
Bendix Service Corporation of Chi- 
cago, and R. P. Henderson, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Two modern stations are in opera- 


{ 

| by bad tires than is generally be- 
| lieved, Mr. Eynon said. 

| “The average driver does not care 
|}to admit that he was wrecked be- 
| Cause a front tire blew out,” he said, 
| ‘for the reason that to admit oper- 
|ating at high speed with a bad tire 
lin front is to admit lack of judg- 
ment and poor foresight. 

“Upon buying a pair of new tires, | 
too many misguided persons place 
| them on the back wheels. The best 
tires should always be worn in front. 
Too many vehicle owners postpone | 
| tire purchases until the tread of | 
those in use is entirely gone, and 
only a paper-thin layer of material | 
protects the inner tube. ‘ 

“Economy resulting from the use | 
of bad rubber is misplaced and fool- 
ish. It is unreasonable to delay pur- | 
chasing a tire, no matter what it | 
| costs, when using a bad one may | 
run up huge bills for undertaker | 
or hospital service and mechanical | 
repairs. 
| “I understand an effort will be, 
made to induce the 1931 Legislature | 
to require that good rubber be used 
|/on motor vehicles, but if that body 
| fails to act the legislation will not | 
| be long delayed.” 

Commenting on the plan in Penn- | 
sylvania to secure the passage of 
legislation compelling the use of 
| tires of good quality and adequate | 
| strength, Commissioner John F. 
Griffin declared that New Hamp- 
Shire does not need new laws, since | 
his department already has author- 
ity to revoke the registration of any 
vehicle not safely equipped, 

Commissioner Harold G. Hoffman 
of New Jersey is also seeking legis- | 
lation as to tire equipment and com- 
pelling owners to carry extra hedd- 
light bulbs, 


-RUSCO CALLS DIVISION 


| Russell Manufacturing Company, | 


| ments department, has called a con- 


| States. 


stock room on mezzanine floor 


Mr. Henderson is also president of 
Brake Service Corporation of De- 
troit, which has been operating a 
chain of brake service stations in 
that city since 1922. 


tion in Philadelphia specializing on 
brakes and front-end service—and 
additional stations are planned as 
fast as suitable locations are se- 
cured. 





MANAGERS CONFERENCE | 


Middletown, Conn., Noy. 20.—The | 


Editor’s 


Column 


manufacturer of Rusco brake 
ings and over 400 other autmotiv 
fabric products, through W. T.| Philadelphia, Nov. 20.—The S. M, 
Palmer, manager of the replace-| Auto Supply Company, Samuel Mi- 
lakofski proprietor, has just opened 
a store at 1421 Fairmount Ave., to 


lin- | 


e| ome mem 








ference at Middletown for three 


days, starting today, of its division | ; ; 
managers from all over the United buy and sell job lots of automotive 


Present are F. A. Gerrard | accessories and shop and garage 
of San Francisco, C. H. Nugent of | equipment. 


Dallas, S. J. Black of Chicago, : a 
Frank Fuhrman of Detroit, D. H. ee — Nov. * T. * 
Felt of New York and G. N. Shoop Naughtin, chairman of a specia 
of Atlanta and others. committee of the Nebraska Manu- 

Matters to come before the con- | facturers’ Association to find out 


ference will be a discussion of ad-| the sentiment on need of a union 
vertising plans for 1931 and demon- | truck terminal at Omaha, reports 
strations for new Rusco products. (that most of the truckers in the 

; | state and Omaha jobbers and 


THERMOID MARKETS NEW emer mong: cere marty to a quee- 
RADIATOR TESTING PLUG tionnaire, favored such a terminal. 
7 | Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 20.—C. F. 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 20. — The | Miller, for the past ten years sales 
Thermoid Rubber Company here| manager of the local factory branch 
has acquired the patent rights On &/ of the Fisk Tire Company, has 
rubber plug, said to greatly simplify joined the sales department of 
the testing of a radiator core for | Ackes. Baker & Gliewe. wholesale 


leaks. ; : 
: |}automotive supply and radio con- 

The purpose of the plug, the| : ee ia 
maker says, is to close temporarily | (Phy St eres lg Big 


the openings of the radiator while 
is being filled with compressed 
The radiator is then immersed | 


charge of sales in western New York. 





it 
air. 


| in a tank of water, and the presence | collar or flange which, while elastic 


of leaks is detected by the escape of| enough to permit the plug being 
air. The principal is the same as | drawn over the inlet or outlet tube, 
used for the testing of an inner) grips tightly about,the meck of the 
tube. opening, thus keeping the plug 


The Thermoid plug is built with a! firmly im place. 
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A Comparison 
N a speech delivered before-the metropolitan district deal- 
ers of the Willys-Overland Company, George M. Graham, 
vice-president of that organization, outlined his reasons for 
believing that the year 1931 would be a season of good busi- 


ness in our industry. 

One of the most striking points that Mr. Graham scored 
has not in so far as we remember been brought out by any 
one else. During the first nine months of 1930, Mr. Graham 
pointed out, preduction has run just about the same as for 
the similar period in 1925. Asa matter of fact, we shall find 
that total production for 1930 will run considerably behind 
that of 1925. 

However, the point Mr. Graham emphasized was this, 
that five years after 1925, during which time the population 
of the United States has increased by more than 7,000,000 
people, the standards of living have increased to a very 
considerable degree. In other words, with a greater pur- 
chasing power by. population and a greater urge to buy, tem- 
porary conditions have served to reduce consumption. 

Obviously such a condition as this can only be temporary. 
The mere power of population increase will be enough to lift 
purchasing out of its slump. Of course the wearing out of 
vehicles driven longer than normally will also prove a potent 
factor in bringing about the resumption of buying. 


The Margin 


ETWEEN prosperity and depression or recession or 
whatever else we may choose to call it, there is a sur- 
prisingly small percentage of business. When the final sum- 
ming up of general business in 1930 comes to be made, we 
shall probably find that it has been 10 or 12 per cent. under 
the grand total for that somewhat unusual year of 1929. It 
may quite be that the recession in the export field, a decrease 
due to perfectly well defined conditions throughout the world, 
may account for most of our business depression. 

The real strength of our national position lies in the 
margin existing in this country between earnings and cost 
of living. Rome C. Stephenson, president of the American 
Bankers’ Association recently said that in the United States 
only about 30 per cent. of the normal average income is 
required for actual subsistence expenses. This leaves 70 
per cent. to pay for housing, clothing and other needs of the 
family. It is from this marginal 70 per cent., if we may refer 
to it in that way, that the American family pays for its 
cultural advantages, its automotive transportation and sim- 
ilar conveniences. In Europe the average family must spend 
from its normal income 70 per cent. for subsistance expenses. 
This leaves only 30 per cent. of the income to provide hous- 
ing, clothing and the other family expenses. 

Obviously enough, this condition governs standards of 
living. It governs purchases of motor vehicles. One of the 
most obvious results is our national habit of buying from 
income, deferred payment purchases, in other words. Fur- 
thermore, this relatively large margin of income over actual 
subsistence is what has maintained our credit structure 
through the business depression in far better shape than 
even the most optimistic economists had dared to hope. 











N the twelve month period from July 1, 1929, to June 30, | 


















}mory in January. 





1930, deposits in savings banks in the United States | 
increased $267,180,000, to set a new high record of $28,485.- 
000,000. At the same time savings banks added 5,048 deposi- 
tors to the previous high-water mark, giving them a total of 
62,769,175 depositors. It is the real merchant’s job to get 


NEW CHEVROLET MODELS 
SHOWN IN TENN. AND FLA. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 20.—More 
than a hundred Chevrolet dealers 
and salesmen inspected the new 1931 
Chevrolet Six at a pre-showing at 
the zone plant here. Interesting 
talks were made by R. W. Hill, zone 
sales manager; R. S. Lincoln, assist- 
ant sales manager, and H. Wellborn, 
zone sales promotion manager. 

F. E. Zorniger, manager of the 
Knoxville, Tenn., zone of the Chev- 
rolet Motor Company,. of which 
Nashville is a part, was also host 
to Chevrolet dealers and their retail 
salesmen at a. specia] pre-showing 
of.the new. 1931 mode] Chevrolet. in 
the. ballroom of the Noel Hotel, 
Nashville. 





Coming Shows 





SIOUX CITY, IA. 


Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 20—The auto- 
motive dealers’ division of the 
Chamber of Commerce has: an- 
nounced that. the annual show will 
be held this year about the third 
week in December, instead of Janu- 
ary or February, aS has been cus- 
tomary: Duane S. Kidder, presi- 
dent of the division, said the date 
had been advanced that dealears 
might have opportunity to display 
1931 models at a time when they 
have wide and timely interest. 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Evansville, Ind., Nov. 20.—Owing 
to earlier appearance of new models; 
the nineteenth annual automobile 
show here has been advanced 
several] weeks ahead of. the date 
set in-former years. The Evansville 
Automobile Dealers’ Association will 
stage the 1931 show January 13 to 
17, inclusive, at the Coliseum, Henry 
J. Bennighof, president, announced 
today. In previous years the show 
opened late in February. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 20 (UTPS). 
—Automobile dealers here decided 
at a recent meeting of the Nashville 
Automobile Trade Association to 
hold an automobile show some time 
in January. The 1931. show will 
not be held in the Hippodrome, as is 
the usual custom, but in some other 
building, yet to be selected. A show 
committee is to be appointed within 
the next two weeks to make all 
arrangements for the exhibition. 


NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark, N. J., Nov. 20.—An- 
nouncement is made that the annual 
Newark Automobile Show will be 
held January 10 to 17. The local 
show will follow the national show 
in New York. In addition to the 
display of new cars, there will be 
exhibits of trucks and accessories. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Hartford, Conn., Nov. 20.—Dealers 
here are lining up for the annual 
show at the Broad Street State Ar- 
The exhibition 
will follow the New York show. 
Earl M. Tabor, president of the 
Hartford Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, which puts on the show, 
announces the appointment of 
Major H. H. Skerrett, Jr., general 
manager of the Hartford branch of 
the Packard Motor Car Company of 
New York, as chairman of the show 
committee. Allan R. Nielsen of the 
John P. Nielsen & Sons Company, 
Chrysler distributor, and Harry C. 
Hine of the A. C. Hine Company, 
state distributor of Oakland and 
Pontiac, are the other members of 
the show committee. 


| COMING EVENTS | 


NOVEMBER 
13-23—Paris, France. Commercial Vehicle 
Salon 
36-Dee.6.—New York city. Automobile 
Salon at Commodore Hotel. 
DECEMBER 
6-17—Brussels, Belgium. Automobile Ex- 
hibition. 


JANUARY 
3-10—New York. National 

Show. 

5—New York. Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association convention. 

6—New York. National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce annual show 
banquet at Hotel Commodore. 

5—New York City. National Automo- 
bile Dealers’ Association convention. 


Automobile 


some of this money out of the savings banks and into circu-| 14-1;—Milwaukee, Wis. Automobile Show. 
Jation again. 


7-10—East Orange, N. J. Automobile Show 
of the Oranges and Maplewood, 











Contemporary Comment 





66 E hear about various cities starting campaigns of 

‘Buy Now’ as a stimulus to the present retail situa- 
tion. A similar campaign would be an excellent thing for the 
tire industry at the present time. Here is a specific instance 
of where the long-sought leadership within the industry could 
assert itself. The Rubber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Tire Dealers’ Association have an opportunity 
here to render a real service. ' 

“With tires at. present prices and with their greatly in- 
creased road performance, they are genuine bargains. Ac- 
cording to a recent- statement of Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., a 
first quality tire on a Ford car in 1913 was listed at $22.95 
and averaged 3,500 miles. Today a first quality tire on a 
Ford sells for $9.70 and averages 15,000 miles. 
that the car owner is paying today only $1 for the same tire 
value he paid $10 for in. 1913.’,—C€urrent Rubber. Age. 

* a 


«6 OR a prolonged period prior to October, 1929, a very . 


large proportion of our people, not excluding many in 


positions of responsibility and leadership, surrendered them- - 


selves to the ‘thick-coming fancies’ of economic utopianism 
and to speculative mania of unprecedented violence, which 
caused a far-reaching disturbance of economic ‘normalcy’ 
both here and abroad. An unbearable strain was placed 
upon credit everywhere. . . . 

..‘We had: scrapped plants. and equipment and introduced 
labor-saving machinery, at breackneck: pace. History: has 
shown that to substitute machinery for man power is desir- 
able, in the long run, both socially and economically. But 
progress, even in the best of causes, must be tempered by 
wise restraint and must be reasonable in its ‘tempo.’ I think 
we went too fast, with the result that, apart from other tem- 
porary maladjustments, we have caused, to a regretable and 
troublesome extent, what is termed ‘technological unemploy- 
ment.’ I believe this to be one of our most pressing and por- 
tentous problems, and that ways must and can be found to 
deal with it and with the general subject of unemploy- 
ak. « «. « 

_“T believe that the interminable discussion of the tariff 
bill in the Senate and its ultimate enactment tended, at least 
psychologically, to intensify depression. . . . 

“In the midst of the diffieult conditions whieh con- 
fronted our export trade, and taking within our purview the 
complexities and the psychology of the world situation, I feel 
—and I believe a great majority of the business community 
feel alike—that nothing should have been done which was 
liable to cause additional difficulty and to give to foreign 
nations a reason, or even the mere appearance or pretext of 
a reason, for harboring a just grievance towards America 
and for avoiding or opposing her export trade or resorting 
to retaliatory measures. sae : 

“Without underestimating or glossing over the inauspi- 
cious features of the present situation, attention may well be 
given on the other hand to considerations such as the follow- 
ing: Consumption and production in many lines appear to 
be reaching a stage of reasonable equilibrium in our country. 
We find ourselves in a state of actual underproduction, that 
is producing less than we consume. .. ., 

“Some raw materials and some commodities are selling 
at or below the cost of production. That means that we are 
in the midst of a process which, by the workings of economic 
law, should prove effectively curative after a while, even 
though instances do come to mind where, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, production has gone on without profit, or 
even at a loss, for a prolonged period. . . . 

“Money is abundant to an extent the like of which we 
have not experienced for many years. Of course, the boon 
of easy money can be overdone and lead to undesirable results, 

“T will not venture upon an estimate as to the time when 
our present business depression will have completed its al- 
lotted course and the elements making for the return to 
normal conditions in America will have asserted themselves 
effectively. Meanwhile, it is well to recall that we have been 
through similar periods of test and trial before and that the 
best guide for forecasting America’s future is America’s 
past.”—Excerpts from an article by Otto H. Kahn, banker, 
in the current Foreign Trade. 


$—New York City. Society of Automo- | 26-31—Syraeuse, N. Y. Automobile Show 





tive Engineers’ annual dinner. at Armory. 
10-16—St. Louis, Mo. National Roadbuild- | 31-Feb. %7—San_ Francisco. Auiomobile 
ers’ show and convention, Show. 
10-17—Buffalo, N. Y. Automobile Show. 
10-1i—Philadeiphia. “Automobile Trade As- FEBRUARY 
sociation annual shew. 1- 7—Minneapolis, ; ‘ i 
10-18—Newark, N. J. Automobile Show. “Show. = ee 
SF eLearn ae Ghew. 1- i—St. Paul, Minn. Northwest Auto- 
17-24—Detroit, Mich. Annual Show, Con- Neg Te OR ee 


vention Hall. 


2 : Minnesota State Fair Grounds. 
7-06-—-Mnetiord, une. Automobile Show. | 9. ;_seranten, Pa. Automo’.te Show. 
ve 2- i—St. Leuis. Automobile Show. 


17-24—Montreal, Can. National Motor! ~* 
Show of Eastern Canada at Stadium. 
17-24—Baltimore, Md. Automobile Show. 
17-24—Pittsburgh, Pa. Automobile Show. 
19-22—Chicago. National Wheel and Rim 
Association convention at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel. 
19-23—Detroit, Mich. Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers’ annual meeting. 
5-26 —dautevitie, i Automobile Show. 
9-24—Rochester, N. Y. Automobile Show. 
24-31—Chicago, Ill. National Automobile | 14-21—Omaha, Neb. Automobile Show. 
Show. 16-20—San Francisco. Society for St 
24-31—Cleveland. Automobile Show. Treating National Western Me 
24-31—Washington, D., ib Automobile 
Show. 
26-27—Chicago. National 
Dealers’ Association conventicn, 


3—Minneapolis. Auto Trade Associa- 
tion convention. 
7-14—Los Angeles. Automobile Salon. 
j-14—Kansas City. Automobile Show. 
9-14—St. Petersburg, Fla. Automobile 
Show at Winter Garden. 
9-14—Denver, Colo, Automobile Show. 
14-19—Indianapolis. Automobile Show at 
State Fairground. 
14-21—Providence, R. I. Automobile Show, 








and: Maehihery Exposition. 
21-28—San Francisco. Automobile Salon. 
Automobile | 23-28—Des Moines, Ia. Automobile Show 
at Coliseum. 


This-means | 
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What I Like to See 


In a Salesman 





By A. R, ERSKINE, President stadibaten Corporation 


any merchandising organiza- 


[* 


tion new salesmen are constantly 


presenting themselves. Some will 
develop into valuable business as- 
sets, others will represent only a 
loss of time and money invested in 
them. Time, of course, will tell, but 
time is too valuable to waste on un- 
deserving material. What are the 
symptoms by which a sales execu- 
tive may recognize a salesman of 
merit? 

I like to see a salesman with good 
manners, with the will to succeed 
and an attitude of industry. He will 
go far, assuming, of course, that he 
is of sound character, which is 
taken for granted. Good manners 
are the foundation of that priceless 
asset which we call a magnetic per- 
sonality. They are instantly recog- 
nized and appreciated even by those 
who do not possess them—and, for- 
tunately, good manners can be cul- 
tivated. 

Years ago, in St. Louis, I had an 
office boy whose attitude toward his 
job epitomizes, in my estimation, 
the will to succeed. This lad’s 
almost-constant demand was: “What 
else can I do?” He conquered every 
task we loaded on him and begged 
for more. I wish I had the com- 
plete story of his rise in business, 
for I am confident that on this 
foundation of initiative and indus- 
try he has made a success. I lost 
track of him when I moved to New 
York in 1901. 


Success in business is still 99 per | 


and the most aggressive salesman 
needs an intelligent and clearly de- 
fined selling plan to make the most 
effective use of his energy. 

Planned selling, however, does not 
imply “canned” selling. It is sim- 
ply an outline which enables a 
salesman to so organize the ele- 
ments of his job that he can follow 
consistently the logical and result- 
ful procedure which he _ would 
otherwise touch upon only from 
time to time by accident. 


We have spent considerable time 
and money preparing a selling plan 
for. Studebaker salesmen. It is 
founded on facts—what people want 
in a motor car, how Studebaker 
cars fit in with that demand, how 
to find our market and how to most 
effectively present the various ar- 
gumefits in favor of our product. 
As developed, this selling plan fits 
Studebaker cars alone, but the un- 
derlying principles which have made 
this plan a success can be applied 
with equal effectiveness to the sale 
of pianos, refrigerators, chewing 
gum or Coca-Cola. 

This selling plan is not magical. 
|It offers no assurance of a success- 
ful salesman, nor can any plan. But 
it does incorporate principles which 
have been proved in practice taken 
| directly from the daily experiences 
of successful salesmen and so or- 
ganized as to lead to a definite con- 
clusion with a minimum of sales 
| offort and expense. 
The salesmen of 





today who are 


only to lose business but his salke-| sales- 
men as well. 

We often hear the theory ex- 
pounded that selling is such a 
routine process today that the in- 
dividual salesman is enmeshed and 
stifled by the very sales machinery 
of: which he is a part. Nothing 
could be further from the actual 
facts. Today, more than ever be- 
fore, there is a very real demand 
for men who can grow to be too 
big for their current jobs. Business 
is seeking, more actively than ever 
before, salesmen who can rise to 
executive responsibilities, who can 
lead the band,as well as play a solo. 

In 1912, a young salesman from 
the Pacific Coast, just past 21, 
visited South Bend on a trip which 
he had won as a prize in a sales 
contest. Although. one of our 
youngest salesmen, his record was 
far above the average for even 
veteran stars. Through the years 





he outgrew one job after another. 
After the war, during which he 
served for two years in the army, 
he became a dealer on his own ac- 
count and made a sizable fortune. 

In 1925, when our vice-president 
in charge of sales retired, we sought 
out that former salesman—whose 
name is Paul G. Hoffman—to take 
the position. 

I cite this experience as a case 
in point. Similar examples by the 
score have been developed in every 
industry, in every field of mer- 
chandising. They are the salesmen 
who never ceased to demand “What 
else can I do?” who never ceased 
to go as far as they could see and 
then see how far they could go.— 
Reprinted from “Certified Selling.” 


AUSTIN CARS USED BY 
BOSTON RADIO STORES 


cent. perspiration and 1 per cent. | willing to accept these simple prin- Boston, Mass., Nov. 20.—A fleet of 
inspiration. The successful sales | ciples of planned selling and breathe; the Austin bantam cars has just 
executives of tomorrow are those }into them the life of their own) been put on the road by the Stand- 


who today go as far as they can see 


| thinking, their own personality and 


ard Stores, a New England chain of 


—and then see how far they can go.| their own agressiveness are the| radio stores, to care for the demand 

But though initiative is the main- | material from which the _ sales} for a special tube they feature. On 
spring of success, that quality alone | managers of tomorrow will be made.| the door panel is the sign: “Stop! 
will not make a successful merchan-| Similarly, the manufacturer who|This Car for Free Radio Tube 
diser in this era of keen competi-|sends his salesmen into the field| Test.” The company gives free 


tion. The most powerful ship re- 
quires charts to bring it into port, ! 


without the benefit of some such 
planned campaign may expect not 


tests of tubes on a receiving set to 





any one who asks for it. 


AYRES SEES RECOVERY, 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1930 


BUT NO BOOM, IN 1931 


Cleveland, O., Nov. 20. — Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of 
Cleveland Trust Company, speaking 
before the Harvard Committee of 
Economic Research in Boston, made 
the following predictions for busi- 
ness during 1931: 

Short-term interest rates will be 
lower with a rising trend toward 
the end.of the year; bond prices 
will be slightly higher; stock prices 
will be slightly higher; wholesale 
prices higher; industrial employ- 
ment greater; average weekly earn- 
ings of workers lower. 

Average cost of living lower; cost 
of building lower; value of exports 
and imports higher; commercial 
failures greater; building construc- 
tion greater; iron and steel produc- 
tion on a larger scale; car and truck 
manufacturing will increase slightly; 
net profits of corporation as com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Board 
will exceed 1930 by more than 10 
per cent. This compilation is made 
up of one-third public utilities, one- 
third industrials, and one-third | 
rails. 

The year, 1931, will be one of slow 








recovery and not back to normal by 
the end of the year. It should show 
progressive improvement rather 
than decline. 


AUTOMOBILE RACE TRACK 
PLANNED AT CHARLOTTE 


Charlotte, N. C., Nov. 20.—It is 
reported here that a tentative un- 
derstanding has been reached on @ 
proposal to promote a $50,000 auto- 
mobile race track for Charlotte late 
in the winter. This project, it is 
said, will be backed by George Ham- 
ilton, operator of a dirt-track racing 
plant in Atlanta; W.S. Orr of Char- 
lotte, and other local interests. An 
option on a suitable site already has 
been obtained, according to the re- 
ports, 

CHEVROLET DEALERS SHOW 

NEW LINE AT PHILADELPHIA ; 


Philadelphia, Nov. 20.—The twen- 
ty-one Chevrolet dealers in this zone 
are showing to crowds the “bigger 
and better Chevrolet Six,” the new 
model, representing a new standard 
of quality value and refinement. 
The new features, including two- 
inch increase in wheel base, roomier 
bodies by Fisher and various re- 
finements, are receiving much fa- 
vorable comment from those at the 


opening view. 








Cumulative New Commercial Car Registration Statistics, ‘October, 1930 


Returns for today: Missouri, North Carolina and Virginia. 
Some of this data has been published previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers. 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ill. 


, and New Jersey, which 


are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Readers desiring county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these 


by addressing any of these three companies, 
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Commercial Car Registrations do not include buses, 
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*Not in production at that time, 
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The Business Side of 
Valve Reconditioning 





FIG. 1. A type 


By J. B. FLEMING 


Manager Small Tool Department, 
Black & Decker Manufacturing 
Company, Towson, Md. 
DURING the past few years, con- 

siderable has been said about 
the technical side of valve recondi- 
tioning, with much hair splitting on 
the methed of chucking a valve 
stem or piloting a valve seat reamer. 
All this controversy has served its 
purpose, and made the industry 
conseious of the importance of prop- 
erly designed tools and accurate 
handling ef valve work. 

There is another angle, however, 
which has been largely neglected 
and which is now particularly im- 
portant in this period, when the 
dealer is looking to his service de- 
partment for profits, and this is 
the business side of the transaction. 
Valve reconditioning, universally 
sold on a flat-price basis, shows 
most dealers a profit, but, for the 
dealer who will efficiently equip and 
organize for this service operation, 
there is a handsome profit. 

It is generally recognized that a 
valve refacing machine, Fig. 1, and 
valve seat reaming tools, so designed 
as to realign the face of the valve 
and the valve seat to the mean 
center of the valve guide, are essen- 


Beyond this there are phases having 
an important bearing on the cost 
of the operation which are neglected. 

First, there is the matter of 
working conditions. Good lighting 


is essential to good work. If artifical | 


lighting is required, an extension 
light with a suitable guard and a 
clean lamp should be provided. Next, 
@ pan for draining the radiator. 
And always, of course, clean fender 
covers should be used to protect the 
finish from grease and scratches. 
Frequently, for the trying, an en- 
gine-cleaning job can be sold along 
with the valve work, which not only 


brings in additional revenue pbut| N. Dakota { 


delivers the job to the mechanic 
clean, and cleanliness tends towards 
efficiency and good work. 

In the matter of tearing down 
and putting up the job, much can 
be done in the way of speed 
wrenches, valve-spring lifters and 
tappet wrenches. The writer has 
seen a mechanic’ with good 
wrenches remove two cyiinder heads 





FIG. 2. Cleaning carbon with an 
eclectic drill and wire brush at- 
tachment 


| 
| 
tial both for speed and aécuracy. | 


of valve refacer 


from a “V" type eight-cylinder mo- 
tor in less time than many mechan- 
ics require for the removal of a 
four-cylinder engine head. 

With the job torn down, cleaning 
off the carbon is the next step, and 
these cleaning operations offer 
about the best possibilities for re- 
ducing the time on valve work as 
performmer by the average shop. 
With a ‘%-inch heavy-duty type 
electric drill and three wire wheel 
brushes, each for a specific purpose, 
| removal of carbon becomes a mat- 
ter of minutes. An end-type brush 
(Pig. 2) is used for cleaning out the 
cylinder head and tops of pistons, 
etc., and a wire wheel brush (which 
may also be used on an electric 
bench grinder) whisks the carbon 
from the valves. The carbonized 
oil deposit in the valve guides can 
be removed in a couple of minutes 
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with a 
driven by the 


valve-guide brush, 
44-inch electric drill. 


Hand scraping on these operations | 


is sheer waste of time, and time 
costs money. 

The time of refacing valves can 
be reduced by dressing the grinding 
wheel with the diamond before re- 
facing each set of valves. Only a 
light cut of a few thousandths of 
an inch is necessary, and this re- 
sults in a true, sharp wheel, which 
cuts fast, cool and smoothly. 


also 


An- | 


other source of lost time is operat- 


ing a valve refacer with a worn 
grinding wheel. Vitrified 
grinding wheels used on valve re- 
facing machines give best results 
at surface speeds of 5,200 feet per 
minute or more. A 4-inch diameter 
wheel, for instance, running at 5,000 





F1G..3. Reaming valve seat 


r. p. m., has a surface speed of 5,200 
feet per minute, but when worn to 
2‘ inches, as they are frequently 
allowed to do, the surface speed 


(Centinued on Page 11) 














Production - - Engineering -- Factory - 


The Relation of Anti-Knock 


Fuel to the Future of the 
Internal Combustion Engine 


By EARL BARTHOLOMEW 
Director of Engineering Laboratory, 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Detroit, Mich. 


The following is the third install- 
ment of a paper which is appearing | 
serially in the Autemotive Daily | 
News: 


Although the price differential | 
between gas oil and gasoline at the | 
refineries is not large at the pres- | 
ent time, the law of supply and de- 
mand would tend tc make it even 
less in the event of greatly increased 
consumption of the former. The 
entire price structure of petroleum 
products is destined to be modified 
by the introduction of the hydro- | 
genation process of refining which | 
permits the ready conversion of gas 
oil and other heavier fractions into 
high grade gasoline. | 

The efficiency which may be ob- 
tained in Otto engines is governed | 
entirely by the anti-knock prop- | 
erties of the available fuels. There | 
is every indication that fuels will | 
be improved in this respect even 
more rapidly than during the aaa | 
five years. 

The low-power-weight ratio of 
Diesel engines excludes them from | 
consideration for automobile use. 
Claims of automotive Diesel weights 
approaching those of Otto engines 
of equal power mean either that 
Otto engines as built at present 
have an excessively high factor of 
safety or that the Diesel engines 
have too low a factor of safety. The 
first seems incredible. If by the 
use of light alloys the weight of 
Diesel engines can be reduced, the 





| airplanes 
| their use even at an economic dis- 


| fuels 


weight of Otto engines can be re- 


| duced by the same process. 


The justification of Diesels for 
aircraft use appears to lie solely in 
the possibility of reduced fire haz- 
ard. If experience proves their su- 
periority in this respect, the demand 
of the public for greater safety in 
will prabably stimulate 


The use of less volatile 
aircraft en- 


advantage. 
in conventional 


|gines in combination with suitable 


fuel feeding apparatus offers real 
possibilities and the relative fire 
hazard of gasoline and fuel oi] in 
crashes requires further investiga- 
tion. 

The peak pressures in Diese] en- 
gines reach abnormally high figures 
because of the necessity for early 
fuel injection except at very low 
speeds. Occasional pressures of even 
greater magnitude may be caused 
by the failure of a single charge of 
fuel to fire normally and its con- 


| sequent firing at practécally con- 


stant volume when its temperature 
is raised to the self-ignition point 
by the succeeding compression. _ 

In the matter of relative compli- 
cation of mechanism the Diesel en- 
gine with its system of fuel pumps 
appears to pay a high price for the 
elimination of the conventional ig- 
nition system. 

High-Compression Otto Engine 

Problems 

The general increase in compres- 
sion pressures during the last few 
years has been made possible by an 
increase in tRe anti-knock proper- 
ties of available fuels and by the 
solution of several problems peculiar 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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MANLEY INTRODUCES 


Metropolitan Section S. A. E. NEW EQUIPMENT 


Hears Talks on Modern 


THE Manley Manufacturing Com- 
featured 


. 

} arking Garage pany, Brideport, Conn., 
with its new equipment at the 
a M. E. A.-N. S. P. A. Show which | 


recently closed in Cleveland, O., its | 
swinging boom cranes, both single | 
and double type, a new hydraulic | 
jack and a portable tire spreader. 


EW YORK, Nov. 
the advent of mass transporta- 
tion as a result of the railroads and 


20.—Tracing | bines a 750-room hotel with a twen- 
| ty-five-story Kent garage, and the 
|Carew Tower, Cincinnati, combines 





|a forty-story office building, two | 
the subsequent developments of | department stores, a hotel, conven- | |The double-type swinging boom | 
their introduction, Milton A. Kent. crane, the jack and tire spreade! 
president of the Kent Garage In- (Cc ontinued on Page 11) oe are illustrated herewith. 
vesting Corporation, stated in his| | , 
address last evening before the 


metropolitan section of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers: 

“History now seems to be repeat- 
ing itself. Our city streets, laid out 
before motor cars were even thought 
of, are again being used as trans- 
portation terminals. The result. is 
an increasing amount of congestion 
and confusion, slowing up of mov- 
ing traffic and unusual losses to 
business, estimated in New York | 
alone to exceed $1,000,000 each day. 

“Today the logical step appears 
to be the building of a large num- 
ber of electric motor car terminals 
Such parking terminals, located 
with respect to business and trans- 
portation centers, will make prac- 
tical the entire elimination of park- 
ing, increase the sale and use of 
motor cars, increase business, aid in 
the rental of office buildings and 
enhance real estate value in their 
vicinity just as surely as the elee- 
trification of railroad terminals has 
done in the past. 

Four Kent automatic garages | 
have been built in principal cities | 
throughout the country and a fifth | 
is under construction. A signifieant 
development has paralleled ae. | 





MANLEY double swinging boom 


construction in the use of Kent de- 
Sign and equipment in so-called 
combination buildings. The Wabash 
Harrison Building, » Chicago, com- 





MANLEY hydraulic eS 
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The Relation of of 





Anti- ‘Anti-Knock 


Fuel to the Future of the 
Internal Combustion Engine 


(Continued from Page 6) 


to the high-compression engine, 
among which may be mentioned the 
modification of the thermal char- 
acteristics of spark plugs. Fuels hav- 
ing anti-knock properties very much | 
superior to those now available will 
almost certainly be generally dis- 
tributed within a few years. 
most efficient utilization of 
fuels creates problems which 
mand the best talent in the 
gineering profession. 
Super-compression engines intro- 
duce she problem of critical tem- 
perature which is not present in 
low compression engines and the 
elimination of localized high tem- 
peratures is essential. Valves, Spark 
plugs, pistons and genera] engine 


such 


en- 


cooling must all receive considera- | 


tion. 

The intake manifold temperatures | 
now attained in certain engines 
cause preignition when compression 
pressures are increased, regardless | 
of the anti-knock properties of the 
fuel used. 

In ‘this connection the behavior 
of a certain small eight-cylinder 
engine in the engineering laboratory | 


The | 


de- | 


Pure benzol knocked violently. A 
satisfactory fuel was finally pree 
| pared by the addition of 95 c. ¢ 
| Ethyl fluid to a special gasoliné 


| whose inherent anit-knock properties 


| were equal to those of standard 
| Ethyl gasoline now sold. Oil an 
water temperatures were the sam 


}On the road and in the laboratory, 
The intake manifold temperatur¢é 
| Was considerably higher on the dyn¢ 
mometer setup. Such data sunset 
| the desirability of an investigation 
| Of the possibilities of cold carbure+ 
| tion in connection with super-come- 
| pression engines, 

| In high compression engines the 
jaccumulation of carbon presents @ 
{serious problem. By forming a 
coating of low thermal conductivit 

| in the surface of the combustio 
chamber it increases surface tems 
| peratures, reduces volumetric effi 
| ciency and promotes self-ignition of 
the fuel. The clearance volume of 
| high compression engines is guité 
small and carbon accumulation may; 
'considerably increase the compresé 
|sion ratio, The periodic injection 
of carbon binder solvents offer 


of the Ethyl Gasoline Corporation | ithe most satisfactory solution o 


is of interest. This engine, when 
installed in a car, operated very 
satisfactorily on Ethyl gasoline at a 
compression pressure of 175 pounds, 
measured at 1,000 r. p. m. engine 
speed. Ignition timing was that 
for maximum power. Carbon was 
removed at intervals of 500 miles 
by the injection of a carbon re- 
mover liquid. When the same engine 
was connected to a dynamometer in 
the laboratory, the increase in de- 
-__—ienation tendency was remarkable. 


_ - ~ 





REGISTRATION STATISTICS, OCTOBER, 1930 


Service, Springfield, Ull., and New Jersey, which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Readers 


section, may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies 
given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers 


Virginia and District of Columbia 

















Arkansas | 1| 22 ] 2 45| 17] 2] 12 l 2| 5| 4] 2| ] | 4,241 
Conn'ticut| 27) 34) 34; —«*79*| 1; 18 ~=—63,_—Ss«édOA; BY, 4 6Cysiat(tTt”tSC*dT:Cté‘té‘ NG 
Delaware | Bel. gS Se > Ue a — Uh Uv? Ce le 
Florida | 2) 5) 16| 13) — 2 ae _ OI oe ~ 16) |  ) 
Idaho ‘| 8| i; —« 3 l 22; 13, 3).—CiaS} SCS 1] 4| 2\ l | 561 
Bilinois | 90/272; G8|_s17|_—sdA76f CSSA S217 S226 | 29] HG] | 26) 37/114] 36) 7! 8] 7,648 
Maryland | | sy 615) C4, Siti‘ CCC, tT, 8) 2) a2, 2 
Minnesota} 16,95) 23) 34) —linind 1 9, —«:198| 107; 31] —«86 | 1 _10;_—*51j_—S«CsSS]SB| S| CSCS C8592 
N.Hamp. | 12) 35,3] si8 _ 3 28 16, 17{ +16 1| 2; —«14| 2 689 
N.Ca’lina | ‘5 3; SCCi‘iESC“‘é’ COC CTC (sé; TY T8987 
N. Dakota | 3| 15) 5} 10) 2} 26| 19 | ij 13 | 1; 12) ~«214 1| l 664 
SCatme | §§ =F GT OF BW fT +, oy ww 3 WT | @ -{[ ys | 1,614 
S.Dakota | 3) 1Z 6 33} 1] 54 12) 4] 23; 3) —«12 9| 2| 962 
Utah wt 24) 4 8| 6} 1 3| 7| 2)2ij | 2| 1| 2] 3| | 505 
Virginia | (11| —-26,—Ssi} YC CC tHCY TT enn 
W.Va. | 19 36 i CUCL eC CCT 7° | | 1,629 
eet 14] 189,38) 58] aellecees lj 10 ea 135; 23) S98] S—i=]=Ssi13j OGY} 8,507 




































i | | ; 

Total — i= 181; 983,288} 490) sia] 32 87, 1261; 1033; + 195{ 873; —|_—68|_— 205, 459] «129; 11) 37|_——36,873 
Ark,'29 | (12) 38, 15; Ss 5| 2} 164) «1i7)=SikPsiaSC;:C(‘éi]COS*‘CMY } ou 6| 5,370 
Conn.,°29 | (56) +«:126; ~=S—S«S8| S77, ~—=—i06] SCT, SC«dB|CSSC«éT|CSC*C*=ié‘i ||| SH] f S42] | 63,959 
Del, '29 ee ee ee Oe ae Oe le —  ) i | UL hm UL lhUe 
Fia..29 | 5| of it] «63; 6M —; 7 ee a Se ae ee , f. |. - | oe 
Idaho, ’29 ee ee ee ee a an mc oh hvd,llUhc Ue Um LD | a) ~+1,397 
D279 || Ss 80]—S—i45]~—SCiAG7|—=—CiS8| SBT] SSCS] 304| SOL) 87] 340) 2929288) {93 9} 81} ~—s«:14,622 
Ma.,’29 | 20 94 24 «61 6] 7 12; 56, ~=«iillj~SsSYTHCHYCH a ee 
Minn.,29 | 14112] S| 86] SCS L 5] -'14; ~—=«204)~—St«éiK |S YS133} 8] 2085 } 41) 5,965 
NH, '29 | 18) 4 6 Sj 13; 3} {| —19] Bj 0H a, —C«aa,ssi“‘(‘i‘RSSCd;CSSCST=C (CC 08 
N.C,’29 | 15) 66) 26, 50} — [a 108; 156; sj 31; | i oj ff 7 | | 4858 
ND.,729 | 13/39] S| [a ae ee a CTay_Sst—=‘dY;SCSC=«é | |. oe 
BC, | _— 16) 16) #2 13) | ‘| 48) 73) 6) 15; =| 1 28) zz = | 3,060 
s. S.D., 29 «| atl oC} 4). 1 | 107 ~—5e; YT {808 | 8 {| | 92 
Utah, —s | sa 14, ——=C«a2yst=ié‘i SY a 2 | 2) wf 3s # #%m  f @ | {| ilo 
Va.,’29 =| —a ~~ $9 7D 50] 7p “6 12} 127| 3S 2) | 99 [12] | 3] 4,187 
Ww. W. Va., '29 |___ 20 | «6:1 61,28) 58, —St«éd1‘9] | 4) 73| 79) of = 46} — 5 3; 86) | 19] | 4|_— 2,597 
Wis., "29 t._? at 248) 43,11 128} 5p 24/ 163, 266, Bf 162) ms Me oe Al 209) [37 1} -22| 6,228 
D.of C.,’29| _14/ 74| 14, —a|—S sé 22| 5| 32| 36; 19 46 ] 8} —«1,654 
‘Total, ’29] 339] 1463) 615; 1186] 765} 89, 148) 1762} 2136; 256] 1195|  68|  76| 1530 *| 344; 17) 153) 66,712 





this problem. 

The importance of the mainte- 
nance of close limits on combustion 
chamber volume will require im- 
provements in foundry practice - 
the provision of simple means fo 
checking the volume in production. 
Machined combustion chambers are 
now ordinarily held to close limits 
and present no problem of this typé. 

Ignition timing for high comyw 
pression engines is more critica} 
than for those of low compression, 
although the performance of many 
ef the latter could be materially 
improved by certain modifications 
of the distributor drive. Some car 
manufacturers hold the maker of 
distributors to a maximum per- 
missible variation of 1 or 2 dé« 
grees from a predetermined curvé, 
but permit a backlash of 10 to 12 
degrees in the distributor drive. The 
replacement of the present tongue 
and groove coupling by one which 
allows no chatter but equal free<- 
dom from binding has been sug 
gested. The incorporation of fric< 
tion brakes which bear on the dis<« 
tributor shaft is a great improve- 
ment. 

Engines of large bore of a giver 
design and _ construction attain 
higher combustion chamber tem- 
peratures than those of smaller boré. 
On account of the direct relation 
between combustion chamber tem- 
perature, volumetric efficiency and 
preignition tendency, there is an 
economic limit on cylinder size, 
Numerous cases are on record of 
futile attempts to increase car per- 
formance by increasing engine dis- 


placement. The larger engine 
usually necessitated a longer 
wheelbase which, in turn, required 


a heavier frame and body. For the 
same degree of detonation on a given 
fue] the larger engine required #@ 


- reduction of compression ratio which 


resulted in a lower power output per 
cubic inch. When the new model 
was compared with the old it was 
actually found in some cases to be 
inferior in performance. 

Mechanical troubles have been 
found to increase quite rapidly with 
increases in bore. Minimum piston 
clearances are directly proportional 
to bore size but desirable piston 
clearances are determined entirely 
by compression leakage during start- 
ing and low speed running. The 
necessarily large clearances of large 
bore pistons increase vil pumping, 
oil consumption, carbon formation 
and spark plug fouling. The flow of 
heat through the exhaust port be- 
comes quite large for cylinders of 
large displacement, adding to the 
problem of cooling the exhaust 
valve. Both intake and exhaust 
valves of large displacement cylin- 
ders are heavy and noisy. Localized 
hot spots in large cylinders invari- 
ably cause rough combustion. The 
present tendency to increase the 
number of cylinders instead of in- 


(Continued on Page 1) 
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MAJOR SPECIFICATIONS AND MECHANICAL DETAILS OF 
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a 
e|_ |3 s 
| | vg a | § 3|\% : = 4 £ | " d 
3 3 
Make and Model | & | y at Be i z 8 gs @/¢ 5 3 S tae la “ ‘Standard 
2 a g } oe DM a ke 2 ~ 3 = ¢ 3D ga —d 
g 8 a a a a bo 
egise| # s| 8 | ele S/F 2/2 & i fig: \2 olde | a2 | 
Fim La France Chief | 2 | 3650 | Own 6|3%x5 | 330|Pw Str|Vac DR|Own | 4j| Tim Wo | 312)4 Dj} 156. | 6200 | 32x6 32x6D 
Am. La France W 3-4 | 3950 | Own 2R 4 | 4%x6 289/CS Zen| Vac AB/ Own Cc Own 2R | 47.4 | 4 160 | 7200 | S36x5 S$36x5D 
Am La Fran.Chieftain| 3-4 | 5500 | Own 6 | 4%x5% | 408| Pw Zen| Vac DR| Own Cc Tim Wo | 28.8 | 4 175 7200 | S36x8 36x8D 
m. La France V 5 5500 | Own 5 R 4 | 4%x6 36.2} CS Zen| Vac AB} Own Cc Own Wo | 54.4] 4 165 9800 | S36x5 S40x6D 
m. La Fran. Big Chief} 6 6725 | Own 6 | 4%x6 486 | Pw Zen/| Vac DR/} Own C |} 4] Own 2R | 32.8 | 4wW 226 | 10600 | S40x8 S40x8D 
Am. La France U 71, | 6000 | Own 5 R 4 | 4%.x6 36.2|CS Zen|] Vac AB] Own C | 4] Own — | 63.5 | 4 165 | 10500 | S36x7 S$40x8D 
‘Austin | — | 475 | Own 4|22x3 | 78|CS  Til|— Aut| W-G U |; 3{ Sal Spi|— |4 | | 3.75x18 3,75x18 
{14%4-2| 3200 | Own 6|4 x43,|384| Pw  Str| Vac DR| Br-L 51 Own SA Sp | 279 | 4V 150 5060 | 34x7 34x7 
eres ; 2-214 | 3500 | Own 6 ty x4 384/Pw Str] Vac DR | Br-L 51 Own SD aR | 33.7 | 4v 150 | 5300 34x7 34x7D 
21%4-3| 4300 | Own 6 V44xX454 4/)Pw  Str/| Gra Own T Own H 3 | RV 114 | 6770 | 34x7 34x7D 
eeeeet On 2%%-3| 4300 | Own 6 | 444x4% | 43.4] Pw Str| Vac DR/} OwnT Own H 2R | 443 | RV 157 6860 34x7 34x7D 
*Autocar H 3 4100 | Own 4 | 4%x5% | 324/CS Str | Gra DR /| OwnT Own H 2R | 48.6 | RV 114 6770 34x7 34x7D 
¢Autocar HS 3% | 4600 | Own 4 414x8 % = CS Str| Gra DR | OwnT Own C = | 53.6 | RV 114 7900 -| 40x8 40x8D 
é SHS 3-31 | 4800 | Own 6 4} 4%.x4% 4/Pw Str| Gra DR] OwnT Own C | 65.3 | RV 114 7900 | 40x8 40x8D 
Saeieeat SCHS 3-31 | 4800 | Own 6 44x4% 43.4|Pw  Str| Vac DR | OwnT Own C 2R | 53.6 | RV 157 | 8180 | 40x8 40x8D 
‘Autocar TEA 3-3% | 5350 | Own 6 | 4%x4% | 43.4| Pw Str| Vac DR| OwnT Own TE 2R |101.7 | 4V 192 8900 | 36x8 36x8D 
Autocar TFA 312-5 | 6100 | Own 6 Vex454 48.6 | Pw Str| Vac DR | OwnT Own TF 2R |101/3 | 4V 192 9300 | 38x9 38x9D 
Autocar C 344-5 | 5500 | Own 8 aiex434 486 | Pw  Str| Vac DR | OwnB Own C 2R | 61.7 | RV 172 | 9500 | 42x9 42x9D 
Autocar F 7% | 6800 | Own 6 41axa% 48.6) Pw Str| Vac DR | Br-L 70 Tim Wo | 94:0 | 4V 173 | 11000 | 36x7S 40x8DS 
‘Autocar G 10 9000 | Own 6 | 442x4% | 48.6) Pw Str; Vac DR | Br-L70 | Tim Wo | 97.7 | WB 171 | 13000 | 36x8 36x8D 
rockway 60 } 1 995 | Con 6 | 33gx4 =| 27.3 | Pb Zen|P Aut | W-G | Col Sp|— |4 132 | 3200 | 30x5 30x5 
Seeabany 65 | 1 | 1195 | Con 6 | 355x454 | 27.3| Pb Zen| Vac Aut | Br-L Col Sp|— |4 137 3400 | 30x5 30x5 
Brockway 75 | 1% | 1290 | Con 6 3%4x4% 273 | Pb Zen! Vac Aut | Br-L Col Spi— |4 137 3450 | 32x6 32x6 
Brockway 90 1% | 1525 | Con 6 | 396x45% | 27.3 | > Zen | Vac Aut | Br-L Col Sp|— |4 149 | 3650 | 32x6 32x6 
Brockway 120 2 1990 | Con 6|4 = 38.4 Z Zen | Pp Aut | Br-L Tim Sp | — | 4 156 | 5200 | 32x6 32x6D 
Brockway 140 | 2-2% | 2495 | Con 6| 4 x4% 38.4 Zen | P Aut | Br-L Wis 2R|— | 4HV 156 | 5500 | 32x6 32x6D 
Brockway 141 | 2% | 2935 | Con 6 | 4 x4% | 38.4 | Pb Zen | P Aut | Br-L Wis 2R|— | 4HV 170 | 6200 | 32x6 32x6D 
Brockway 170 | 2% | 3160 | Con | 6 | 4%4x4% | 40.8 | Pb Zen | P Aut | Br-L Wis 2R|— | 4HV 170 | 6800 | 32x6 32x6D 
Brockway 175 3 | 3660 | Con | 6 | 4%—x4% | 45.9 | » n|P Aut | — Wis 2R|— | 4HV 170 | 7200 | 34x7 34x7D 
rockway 195 | 3-314 | 3820 | Con 6 | 4%4x4% | 40.8 | P Zen P Aut | Br-L Wis 2R|— | 4HV 170 | 7500 | 34x7 34x7D 
obeer 190 | 3 | 4185 | Con 6 | 4%6x4% | 40.8 Pe Zen | P Aut | Br-L Tim Wo | — | RV 16814| 7625 | 34x7 34x7D 
Brockway 220 |3%4-4| 4560 | Con 6 4%6x4% 45.9 Zen | P Aut | Br-L Wis 2R|— | 4HV 170 | 8200 | 36x8 36x8D 
Brockway 250 g: 5 | 5950 | Con 6 | 435x4% | 45.9 | Zen | P Aut | 4Hm 182 | 10000 | 40x8 40x8D 
Brot ay Lan La some [suid be SPER iw B| da |e |e Sens 
*Brockway : Si = x 
' % | 355 | Own 6 | 23%x334 | 26.3 s . 
Chevrolet | % | a | oon 313 wes = 2 & | P DR | Own Own a 13.61, 4 107 | 1835 | 4.75x19 4.75x19 
Chevrolet | 1% | Mg ar | P DR | Own Own p | 33.46) 4 131 | 2375 | 30x5 _ 30x5 
Chevrolet a Se SS Car | P__DR| Own _U 141 Own ___Sp 133464 Ri 131 | 2375 | 30x5__ 0x5 
Sl1| 2 2030 | Bud 6 | 33gx4%% |] 273 | Pb Zen| Vac Aut! Br-L Tim 54000 Sp | 29.2 | 4 162 4500 | 32x6P 2 
Seecaneee acme 40 2 | 3240 | Bud 6 | 35%x5 31.5 | Pb Zen]! Vac Aut Br-L Tim 63702 Wo | 348 | 4 168 4900 36x6 sexe 
Commerce Series 40 21% = | = | oie po = ss Vac Aut | Br-L Tim 63702 = = | 4 168 | 5100 | 36x6P 36x6D 
erce Series 60 2); u 5x5 1% F en| Vac Aut | Ful Tim 65706DH 0 0 | 4 175 7000 | 36x6P 36x6D 
eee Series 60 3 4680 | Bud 6 | 416x546 | 40.8 | Pb Zen| Vac Aut} Ful Tim 65706DH Wo | 63.0 | 4 175 | 7100 | 36x6P 38x7D 
Sieenmneres Series 80 314 | 5250 | Bud 6 | 4%6x5% | 408 | Pb Zen! Vac Aut | Br-L Tim 66700DP Wo | 98.2 | B 175 | 8200 | 36x6S 36x12S 
Commerce Series 80 | 4 | 5330 | Bud 6 | 4%sx5% | 40.8| Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Br-L Tim 66700DP Wo | 982/|B 175 | 8400 | 36x6S 36x14S 
(Commerce Series 100 ,.* _I a : a * | - | a | os | — Zen | Vac Aut | Br-L | Tim 68700DP Wo | 95.0 | B 175 | 9600 | 36x6S 40x14S 
1 11 on eX 3|Pw Zen|P W-G Tim Sp | 36.3 | 4 135 2 
ay Elder 110 2 209 on 78 X27g , w en | P DR | Br-L Tim Sp | 44.9 | 4 156 | 4600 | 20x7.00B 20x7.00DB 
as Elder 130 2% | 2895 | Con |6|4 x4% | 384|/ Pw Zen| P DR | Br-L Tim Sp | 40.7 | 4 150 | -6400 | 20x7.50B 20x9.00DB 
Day Elder 160 : | = = r | ’ | ; Pe |e ol ee Tim ws abe 156 | 6600 | 20x7.50B 20x9.00DB 
Elder 200 4 | 4295 | Con _ x4% | 38. w Zen|P DR] Br-L Tim o | 43. 156 | 7400 | 20x9. c 
} we Elder 240 5 5500 | Con 6 | 4%x494 | 45.9 | Pw Zen| Vac DR{| Br-L Tim Wo | 50.8 | 4 162 9300 | 38x9P SIDE 
Day Elder 285 8 | 6000 | Con 6 | 4%5x4%4 | 45.9) Pw Zen| Vac DR | Br-L Tim Wo | 71.2 | 6 164 | 12000 | 20x8.25B 20x8.25DB 
Day Elder 345 10 7500 | Con 6 454 x43% 45.9 | Pw Zen] Vac DR] Br-L Tim Wo | 79.9 | 4 164 12500 | 20x9.00B 20x9.00DB 
Day Elder 402 12 8500 | Con 6 | 4%x5% | 542] Pw Zen| P DR | Br-L Tim Wo | 846 | 4 164 | 14000 | 20x9.75B 20x9.75DB 
iamond T 200 1 | 785 | Bud | 4 | 334x412 | 22.5 |*Pw Zen | P Aut | W-G Cla Sp| — |4 aaa 050 | 30x5 30x5 
Diamond T 215 1 | 885 | Bud | 6 ga {27.3 |] Pw Zen|P Aut/ W-G Cla Sp| —|4 135%4| 8150 | 30x5 30x5 
Diamond T 290 1144 | 1475 | Her WXA 2 | 6 | 312x415 | 29.4} Pb Zen] Vac Aut | Cov Col Sp/| —]|4 156%4| 4160 | 30x5 30x5D 
Piamond T 303 2 : 1745 | Her WXB | 6 3% x4% 33.7 | Pb Zen/ Vac Aut! Cov Tim Sp; —|4 160%| 4850 | 32x6 32x6D 
lameng Es | 2 | Bae Eee Wa [S14 mat |see| ee Zen| vac Aut Cor mn mm | — 14 Dl dea! oo [Set Seep 
Diamond T 506 V, er 4% . en| Vac Aut } Cov Wis 2R| — |4 172%! 6300 | 34x7 34x7D 
Diamond T 504 | 3 | 2925 | Her WXC 3) 6 | 4%x4% | 433| Ph Zen | Vac Aut | Cov Tim 2R|— |4 166%| 6400 | 20x8.25 
Diamond T 602 > | S| ae 6 | 4%x4% | 45.9) Pb Zen| Gra Aut | Cov Tim Wo| — | 4 1691, 7500 | 3x8 eed 
Diamond T 606 :. = | = ~ — = ~ ~e Gra Aut | Cov Wis = — |4 186 7500 | 36x8 36x8D 
Diamond T 700 V2 er /exd 4 . en | Gra Aut | Cov Tim o| —|R 162 8100 | S36 
Diamond T 801 4 4140 | Her 6 | 4%_x4% | 45.9 | Pb Zen!| Gra Aut | Br-L Own Wo| — |6WH 18945} 8300 36x83" 4 ae 
iamond T 1000 5 4420 | Her 6 | 4%2x4% | 486 | Pb Zen| Gra Aut | Br-L Tim Wo} —|/|R 170%| 9700 | S36x6 $40x12 
jiamond T 1200 6 5600 | Her 6 | 4%x4% | 486 | Pb Zen| Gra Aut | Br-L Tim Wo] — |4RW 180 | 11000 | 34x7 4wh 34x7D 
Diamond T 1600 8 6220 | Her 6 | 4%x4% | 513] Pb Zen! Gra Aut | Br-L Tim Wo] — |4RW 190 | 11700 | 36x8 4 wh 36x8D 
Diamond T oe . 3 xa} bone | hm = = ; ; — ee vs zon | Gra Mag | Br-L Tim Wo — |4RW 194 | 12500 | 36x8 4 wh 36x8D 
Diamond T 2 - x04, en a! Mag | Br-L Tim Wo} — l4RW 194 | 13100 | S36x7 4 wh 36x12S 
odge Bros, UF10A | ¥%, | 435 | Own | 4 | 354x434 | 21.2 | Pb Car | DR | Own Own Sp | 14.28) 4 109 | 1855 | 5 "5.00x19 
Dodge Bros, F 10 A % | 515 | Own | 6 | 314x4% | 23.4 | ” Car | > DR | Own Own Sp 14.28) 4 109 1960 5.28219 Heer 
Dodge Bros. U-1 %4 | 695 | Own | 4 | 35—x4 4 | 21.3 Car | Vac aE Own Own Sp | 21.68! 4 124 2260 | 5.50x20B 5.50x20B 
odge Bros DAl % | 795 | Own 6 | 334x3% | 27.3 Zen | Vac Own Own Sp | 36.83! 4 140 2955 | 30 , 
ge Bros. UF30A 14% | 595 | Own | 4 [| 35%x434 | 21.0 Pb Car |P DR Own Own Sp | 37.17) 4 136 2665 6.00%20 3x6 
ge Bros. F 30 A 1% | 695 | Own | 6 | 3%x4% | 23.4| Pb Car|P | Own Own Sp | 37.17) 4 136 2765 | 6.00x20 32x6 
Dodge Bros, F 35 A 1% | 1425 | Own | 6 | 3%x2% | 27.3] Ph Zen | P R | Own Own Sp | 41.43) 4 140 3780 | 6.00x20  6.00x20D 
Dodge Bros. F 40 A 2 | 1995 | Own | 6 | 3% x5 | 315 | Pb Zen|P DR | Own Own Sp | 43.73) 4 150 5175 | 6.50x20 6.50x20D 
Dodge Bros. F 60 A 3 | 2645 | Own |6|3%x5 |315|Pb Zen | P DR | Own | Own Sp | 48.87) 4 146 5543 | 32x6 32x6D 
Dodge Bros. F 61 A 3 | 2575 | Own |6|3%x5 | 315| Pb Zen; P DR | Own | Own Sp | 48.87| 4 170 | 5789 | 32x6 32x6D 
Durant " 495 | Con | 4 | 3%x4% | 18.2 | P Til | Vac Aut | Own | Own Sp | 16.16| 4 l 28x4.75 28x4.75 
Essex Commercial | %4| 445 | Own | 6 | 2%x4%4 | 1821C 110 | 2150 | 30x5 31x5.50 
Federal D 1-144| 830 | Con W 10 | 4 | 3%x4%q | 240| Ph Zen| P DR| W-GT9 U| 4| Cla B374 Sp | 40.8 | 4 131 3185 | 6.00x20 
Federal E6 1-1%4| 1090 | Con 17 EF | 6 | 3%x4 =| 273 | Ph Zen| Vac DR| W-GT9 U|4/ Cla B370 Sp | 34.6 | 4 132 ! 3260 6.00x20 ou8 
Federal F7 1% | 1525 | Con | 6 | 394x45% | 2713 | Pb Zen| P DR } Own 4| Tim 52005H Sp | 24.3 | 4 132 3765 | 30x5 30x5D 
Federal A6 2 . 1855 | Con 6 | 33gx4% | 273 | Ph Zen! Vac DR! Own 4/| Cla B610 Sp | 38.5 | 4 151 4580 32x6 32x6D 
Federal A6T 2% 2185 | Con | 6 | 3: 6 X4% | 273 | Pb Zen] Vac DR| Own 4 {| Tim 58000H Sp | 41.3 | 4 151 4950 | 32x6 32x6D 
Federal A6TW 2% 2360 | Con | 6 334 x4% | 27.3] Pb Zen] Vac DR] Own Tim 65001H Wo | 42.0 | 4 151 4950 | 32x6 32x6D 
sweaenel DSW | 24-3 ad | Con | : | atoms % | 240/Pb Zen | P DR | W-G T9 Cla B-374 Sp | 40.8 | 6 158 3800 | 6.00x20 32x6 
ederal T10B é 2 3 | on x4% | 38.4 Pb Zen|P DR | Own Tim 58200H Sp | 36.3 | 4 165 6550 | 34x7 34x7D 
Federal T10W 214-3 2915 | Con 6|4 x4% | 384|Pb Zen]|/P DR | Own Tim 65201H Wo | 44.0 | 4 165 6550 | 34x7 34x7D 
Federal U6 3-3% | 3860 | Con |6|4 x44 |384)] Pb Str|P DR | Br-L 55 Tim 65706HP Wo | 64.6 | 4 165 7220 | 34x7 34x7D 
Federal 4C6A 4-5 | 4735 | Con | 6 | 4%x4%4 | 408) Ph Zen| P DR | Br-L 55 Tim 66704HP Wo | 73.6 | 4 192 8330 | 36x8 36x8D 
Federal 406AB 4-5 | 4960 | Con 6 | 4%x434 | 408] Pb Zen| P DR | Br-L55 Tim 66704TWP  Wo| 73.6 | 4 192 8850 | 36x8 36x8D 
*Federal U6SW 6 6000 | Con 6 | 444x434, 1408] Pb Zen! P DR | Br-L 55 Tim SW 200 Wo | 71.3 | 6 201 9850 | 34x7 34x7D 
*Federal U6SWAB él | 6500 | Con 6 | 4%x43%, | 408] Pb Zen!| P DR | Br-L 55 Tim SW 200 Wo | 71.3 | 6 201 9900 | 34x7 34x7D 
Federal X8 1M 5085 | Con 4/5 x6) | 40° | Pw Zen! Vac AB | Br-L 60 Tim 68700DP Wo |110.9|R 162 9750 | 36x6S 40x14S 
Federal X8R 7T¥2 | 5810 | Con 6 | 4%x4% | 459 | Pb Zen | P DR | Br-L 60 Tim 68700DP Wo {110.9 | R 162 | 10000 | 40x8 40x8D 
Federel 4C6SW % 7500 | Con |6 | 4%x4% | 45.9| Pb Zen! P DR | Br-L 55 Tim SW 300 Wo | 80.8 | 6 231 | 11500 | 36x8 36x8D 
Ford AA | 1% | 510 | Own | 4 | 3%x4% | 24.0 | Sp Zen| Gra Own | Own Own St | 42.24) 4 131%| 2723 | 6.00x20 32x6 
7a = H i , 5 <4 LS | S%x4%i | 240 Sp__Zen | Gra Own | Own Own St _| 42.24) 4 157 | 2811 | 6.00x20 _6.00x20 
. a | 1% | 3: Wis S U 4|4 x5 | 25.6 | Pb Vac Eis | Cotta Own St | 38.1 | 4 121 5300 | 34x7 34x7 
F W D—HG6 | 2 | 3425 | Wak 6 | 3%4x4% | 294] Pb ; Vac Eis | Br-L Own St | 35.0} 4 133 5500 | 34x7 34x7 
F W D—BTL4 ga 3900 | Wis S U | 4 | 4 x5 | 256] Pb Zen| Vac Eis | Br-L Own St | 84.7 | 4 120 6000 | 36x8 36x8 
F W D—HHG | 2% | 4000 | Wak 6 | 3% x4% | 33.7 Pb Zen | Vac Eis | Br-L Own St |101/0 | 4 133 5700 | 36x8 36x8 
F W D—B | 3 | 4200 | Own ‘ 494X5¥2 36.1 | Pb Str|Gra Eis | Own Own St | 35.6 | 4 124 6460 | 36x6S 86x6S 
F W D—B 5 2] 4525 | one | 4 4X5 "4 | 36.1 | Pb Str | Gra Eis | Own Own St | 88.6 | 4 132 6800 | 36x6S 36x6S 
F W D—BT } 3 | one ! ove : | 4%4%5 Ye | 36.1 | Pb Str| Vac Eis | Own Own St (101.0 | 4 133%| 7700 | 40x7S 40x5SD 
F W D—U4 | 3 | 4575 | Own | 4 | 4%4x5% | 361 | Pb Str | Vac Own St | 88.6 | 4 148 | 7000 | 36x6S,,->; 36x6g 
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| ,' 5 § © 
Make and M > — : E co 3 3s & 
i = = |2 © Ole °-? : a a lala file |g 8 ; 
¥ e . © e s {8 § 2 * Elis |—& &| pg Standard 
belts] § Bl gh lEi2 2/3 €] 3 a\8| : eltele #) dsl gal," 
7 Or! oO & 6 $ st ~ 5 $ -| 8 a |g x «i 28 4 wey 
F W D-C U6 | 3% | 5120 | Wak ees Blo 6 |e & $lgl 8 & | es E E z a3 E i 
F om . | a 6|4 x43 ’ a 
a ey | 5 | 7600 | Wak | 6 4%x5'¢ 2 - pe a = | Own Cc | 5] Own St |886|4 R} 148 | 7200 — 
F W D—M 1S pos) wee |6| 4%x4% | 43.3 | Ph Zen | V > | meee Cc | 8 | Wis 2R |193.1|4W D | 165 | oe 36x 
_~- 7 | 7% | 8700 | Wak 16/5 x5% | 60 | P | Vac Eis | Own C}5 | Own St | 88.6 | * 4 90 ‘saa ‘oa 12.75x20 
‘“orford Series S 11 2 2030! —— C | 8 | Wi 2R | 193.1) 4V = 36x 
:Gonterd aooten 40 | 2 3240 | Bud D ; $ | : ea 7 r+ - Vac Aut | Br-L U | 4 | Tim 54000 Sp | 29:2 | 4 : | = ASO | Sxrop — 40x00 
rford Series 40 | 2% | 3240 | Bud D 78 . n| Vac Aut | Br-L uU|4 ; | 4500 | 32x6 
’ S6 | 6 | 35x5 | 4 | Tim 63702 Wo | 34.8 .| 4 D32x 
ack pvr = | i | 4580 | Bud B A 6 6 | 434x5} , oy pa Br-L 3 | : | Tim 63702 Wo | 34.8 | 4 D | ies si¢e san6 naan 
Gita senses, | yy | $88) But BAG |6| suse |e | Bisimeompe .velesls 21 28 | we | 
arford Series 80 ‘ 4sx5% | 40.8°| Pb C|7| Ti ‘ D | | | 
Garford Series 100 H adBA6 |6|4 | 40.8.| Pb- | 214 D 
- A6|6| 4} | 8:| Pb ~C|7| Ti 2.) 4 D oye 
Gen. Mot. T11-1001 *3800 : Cj 7 Ti | | 
e 6 0|4 
Gen. Mot. T15-1501 | +5400) 08 | ae : | sien | 263.Pb Mar|P DR | Own U | 3 | Pontiac Sp | 14.7 | 4 + ! 
Gem. Mot. 717-1701 | *5500| 735 | Pontiac | 6 snes as i aoe : a | Own U | 3 | Tim 51500 Sp 16.144 4 7 130 | = | 5.00x19B 5.50x19 , 
. . Mot. T17-1707 |. *6500} 750 | Ponti or : : | Own U |. 3 | Tim 51505 ; | 5.50x20B 5.50x20 
Gen. Mot. T19-2201 | *6300}. 895 jac = | 6 | 3¥%ex3% | 263:| Pb Mar|P - DR | Own U | 3.| Ti Sp-| 16.04)4- 4| 130 | 2650 | 6.50x20B 6.5 
‘ . . 50x20. 
Gen, Mot. T19-2214 | *8500 | Pontiac | 6 | 3%6x3% | 263| Pb Mar|P DR|M | 3: | ‘Tim 61505 Sp-| 16.04;4 4/| 130 | 2670 | 5 
j 995 | Pontia 613 7, | Mun U | 4| Tim 5261 Sp | 34.45! 4 50x20B 32x! 
Gen, Mot, T25-2501 =| Prove 123 erga | 6 | 3:%x3%-| 263 | Pb Mar | P DR | M p | 34.45] D|- 130 | 2850 | 5.5 
, 5 | Buick 6 |. 3x45 | Mun U | 4] Tim 5261 Sp | 34.45] 4 50x20B 32x 
Gen. Mot. T25-2509 | *8500 | |. 3yex4% | 283| Pb Mar|P DR.| M p | 3445/4 DJ 130 | 2925 | 30 
1300 | Buick 613 | Mun U | 4| Tim 5261 Sp | 29.62 x5 20x5 
Gen, Mot. 130-3206 | *9000/ 155 | Sexi | 202.) Po Mar|/P DR eos. et oe | oe te 
5 |.Buick 16) 3ex4% | Mun U | 4| Tim 5261 Sp | 29.62 .00x20B 7.50x20 
Gen. Mot. T30-3203 __|*11000| 1605 : | 18 | 28.3-|-Pb Mar | P DR | Mun Ul4 p 62}4 D!| 130 | 3425 | 30 ; 
Ea x5 303 
‘Gen. Mot, ‘42-4206 |*10600) 1735 | Buick ¢ | Sexi | 203" Po Mer /F DR {Mun o | 4 | at 1617 Sp | 2864 D| iat| 4523 |33x6- 025320 
. Mot. -4203 *] “ , r Mun , 32x6 
cox oc recat (ugg eae fg dants |as|me MATE Be iin US) Raat gp sua DI idl | ie | teha0s oon 
n. Mot, T44-4404 = [*15000| 2095 | Buick ong : ar | P DR | Mun U | 4| Eat T44DR i | 4905 | 36x6 36x6 
‘Gen. Mot. F60-6202 _|*16500| 3036 | Buie 6 | 31«x4% | 283 | Pb Mar | P DR | M 2R | 40.8914 D/| 141 | 4825 | 32x6 
Buick 6 | 334x5 un U | 4| Eat T44DR QR | 40.89 - 32x 
Gen.. Met. 'T60-6205 |*18500| 3 | 334x5° | 33.7 |;Pb Mar | P DR|M > k 89}4 D| 141 | 5095 | 34x7 
150 | Buick 6 | 3% | Mun U | 4 | Tim 65706 Wo | 52.53 - 34x 
Gen. Mot. 782-8202 |*16000 379 LS | See. | ae ee el ee aS ae) oe oe 
5 | Buick 6 | 33 | Mun U | 4 | Tim 65706 Wo | 52.53 _ x 34x7 
Gen. Mot. T82-8207 —_|*22000} 407 | 6 | 3%x5 | 33.7 | Pb Mar|P DR/|B | 52.53}4 D|. 154%] 6925 |9.00: 
0 } Buick 6 |. 33 | r-L C | 5 | Tim 66704 - Wo | 82.2 .00x20B 9.00x20D 
Gen. Mot. T90-9001 _|*23000| 588 [6] 3%x5 | 337| Pb Mar|P DR/|Br-L ~C{5|-Ti | 822|4 D 155 | 7500 |9.00x20B 9.00x20 
- | ' ° iu Dp 
Gen. Met. 190-9004 \*290001 aan oo : po | 33.7 | Pb Mar | P DR | Br-L Cc | 5 Tin SW-200 a | ee = D| 155 | 7850 | 38x7 38x9 
SGcaam B CT Tae Tue 2 4x5 | 33.7| Pb Mar|P DR | Br-L C | 5 | "Tim SW-200 ae WR . | 18514} 9400 | 7.50x20B 7.50x20 
Gramm: C i | Lye 4 SL | 6 | 34x6%4 | 25.3 | Pb zen | Vac Aut | Cov U|4| Tim BRM 
sGromm D | 2% | 1995 | Lye ASD ; ease | ae = =e Aut | Cov U|4| Tim - | is | 140 | 3900 | 650520  6.50x20 
ramm E | 3 | 2595 | Lye T Kaytee hla Reo en | P Aut | Cov U|4| Tim 4820 | 7.00x20 _7.00x201} 
*Gramm EY | 3 | 359 | Lye TS |6|3%x5 |36 | Pb Zen! P Aut Sp|33 |4 D| 160 | 5100 | 75 503 
5 : | Cov u | 4/ Tim 50x20 = 7.50x20 
a 2-3 3 | 3595 | in TS ; ao" | 40.80} Pb Zen |P Aut | Cov U | 4 | Tim | 30 \¢ © | 2 tae Sa 
ccm os | 2 (SBS /MeAS” S/SR 1S 1m amie AMIR 216] We 8 | Bi is | Sm (uene’ “iene 
amm / en 
sdmmm Ge, | ¢ [tap | Congim. |e /dintx | Bol me Zen |P Aut Go 014 | Wi 5 (S415 -2| ie-| oe |e ae 
*Gramm HY 1 5 | 6545 | Con TS |6/3%x5 |36 | Pb Zen|P Aut | Ful Cc; 8| Wis 2R| 28 |4 D/| 210 | 7200 | 8.25x20  8.25x20 
— on 16H | 6 | 4%x5%% | 54.15] Pb Zen|P Aut | Ful Ul 4 QR | 184|D R| 153 | 9800 | 36x65 36 
Indiana 4 : an | Gon {6|3%x4 |273| Pb Str|P Aut| W-G - *. ~ 2R | 252|4 D| 236 | 9600 | 36x8 on 
Indiana 74 1% | 1290 | con | : | 3%x45_ | 273 | Pb Str | Vac Aut | Br-L U 3 | Col - |-- |4 Tr| 132. | 3200 | 30x5 30x 
Indiana 11 1% | 1425 | Her | 6 | 3%x4% | 273 | Pb Str| Vac Aut | Br-L U | 4| Col = |— |4 Tr] 137 | 3400 | 30x5 30x 
Indiana 89 | 114 | 1525 | Con | : [4 x5 | 256| Pb Str|Gra Aut | Br-L U|3| Cla oe |— |4 Tr| 137 | 3450 | 32x6 32x 
Indiana 111 1%, | 1630 | Her oo |273|Pb Str| Vac Aut|Br-L U/|4| Col -|— |R RR] 129%2| 3500 | 30x5 30x i 
Indiana 111 XW 2” | 1980 | ies | : 14 x5 | 256|Pb Str| Gra Aut | Br-L U|3| Cla > |— |4 Tr| 149 | 3650 | 32x6 32x 
Indiana 120 2 | 1990 ; Con | 14 3 | 25.6| Pb Str| Vac Eis | Br-L U | 4| Wis 4 |— |R R| 129%! 360° 30x5 32 
Indiana 140 |2-2% | 2495 | Con ¢ | 4 x4% |:384 | Pb Str|P Aut | Br-L U |4| Tim Ss |— |R Tr] 120 | 3740 | 32x6 32x61 
Indiana 141 | 2% | 2935 | Con : [4 x4%|384| Pb Str|P Aut | Br-L U | 4| Wis = |}— |} @ Te! 16 | Soe 32x6 32x6Q 
Indiana 115 A 2% | 2740 | Her y Pa x4% | 384 | Pb Str|P Aut | Br-L U | 4| Wis a pom] yd D| 156 | 5500 | 32x6 32x60 
Indiana 170 2% | 3160 | Con | ¢ | _, | 28.9 | Pb Str | Vac Eis | Br-L U | 4| Cla S — |4HVD/ 170 | 6200 | 32x6 32x61) 
Indiana 175 | 3. | 3660 | Con |6| 4¥ex4% 1408: Pb Str|P = Aut | Br-L =U | 4| Wis Si - Sat eS ae ioe 34x70 
Indiana 127 AW 3 | 3775 | Her | 6 | 4%x4%q°| 45.9 | Pb Str |P Aut | — U | 5| Wis oo i“ | on D]} 170 | 6800 | 32x6 32x 
Indiana 627 AW | 3 | 4075 | Wis | 4 | 4%4x5% | 2890} Pb Str | Vac Eis | Br-L U|5| Wis 2R |— |4HVvD/| 170 | 7200 | 34x7 peo 
Indiana 195 |3-3% | 3820 | Con |6|4 x5 - | 3840] Ph = Str | Vac Eis | Br-L U| 5 | Wis aR | -- | RV D| 150%] 7000 | 34x7 34x7 
Indiana 190 i3 | 4185 | Con [6 | 4%x4%-| 408] Pb Str | P Aut | Br-L U | 4| Wis 7=\~ | av D| 156%| 7200 | 34x7 34x7 
Indiana 250 |3%-4] 4560 | Con om ieis at imine: si 7 | Tim Wo | | RV D| tea%s| 1628 | 34x7 a 
n % Str 'P 4 - 4 
ae se | 5 | 5950°| Con 6 | 4%x43, | 459 | Pb Str | P aut | Bee. tio 2R |— |4HVD!| 170 | 8200 36x8 = 
*Indiana 640 a & | = | os | 6 | 4%x5% | 541| Pw Str|P L-N| Br-L c | j | Tim Wo |— aw. VD| 183 | 10000 | 40x8 40x8 
n 6 | 4%x5%- | 54.1 | Pw Str| P L-N | Br-L i is St oe toe toe 40x148 
Entetnational a | x | 720 | Wak X A | 4| 344x414 | 19.6 |-Pb Zen| Vac DR Mec ; ! ; : eee Se ee 303108 
tts get Gece) 1” 20; Wak X A | 4] 344x414 | 19.6| Pb Zen| Vac DR | Mec U | 3 | Eat ! Sp|174|4 2| 136 | 2620 | 5.25x20 5.25x20 
: Spd. Spec | | 820 | Wak X A | 4] 344x414 | 19.6 | Pb | 3 | Eat 502R Sp | 60.3 | 4 2| 124 | 2200 |3 ; 
nternational 8-24, | 1% | 1160| Lye © T |4| 3%4x5. | 22. Zen | Vac DR | Mec U | 3 | Eat 1124 Sp |526|/4 2 6 (oe 
Nateraational Sas. | 14 {iM0| Lee SL | 6| 300% | 253] Po zen | Vac DR|Own U|3 | Eat 1002 splat {4 2 | 130 | 3200 | 30x5 ate 
International SF-34 | 1% | 1450| Lye © T | 6 | 3%x4% | 25.3 | Pb Zen | Vac, DR | Own uU|3 | Eat 1002 sp|213|4 2 130 | 3200 | 20x65 Seas 
‘International AL-3 | 1% | 1450 | oe SLH : a. . | aon | Vac - DR | Own U | 3 | Eat 1502 sp =a : ; | = = — 30x5 
International SF-36 1\, 4X42 ; en | Vac DR | W-G U | 4| Own ; x 32x6 
imermnieat spat | 2" (ii90| Ge ‘oe [4|3ea8 "| 23 / fe gen |Yoc AB | Om sige, °° wiSsls fl | Se ikem ae 
nternational SD-46 2 1 is : w Zen} Vac AB | Own U | 4| Eat 2002 j x 32x6 
International ae ae | : | — | po ‘ : . | . | Satis 33 | Pb zen ! Vee as | Own U | 4 | Eat 2002 SP : 40 | ‘ 3 | 117 | 3750 30x5 os 
nternational A-4 I-32 1985 | Own-FBB 5 % , en | Vac R | Own U | 4 | Eat 2002 . x 32x6 
‘ - 6 | 3%x41, | 31.5 | Pb Sp |406|4 2| 140 | 4000 | 32 
International HS-54 214 Eb | ee 5 | Zen | Vac DR | Own U | 5 | Own | 32x6 32x6 
+ ee a a | a | sae | was S 161 | 4| 4%x5i2 | 289] Pb Zen | Vac RB | Own U 5 | Eat 54 = = | : 2| 145 | 5070 | 32x6 32x6 
Intern: ; \ 4 | 4| 4%x5'2 | 289 | Pb Zen | Vac RB | 60.5 | 4; 148 | 8000 | 36x5S 36 
or mero . | 2% | 3850 | Hall-S 151 | 4 | 4%x5!2 | 289 | Pb Zen| Vac RB | } U | 3 ! won h-08 Ch | 63.8|4 4/{ 148 | 8665 | 36x5S ou 
onal A- | 3 | 2550 | Own-FBB | 6 | 354x415 | 31. wn 2R |605|4 2] 148 | 8300 
International HS- %x4¥2 | 315 | Pb Zen | Vac DR Own U | | 36x5S 36x89 
eeeetaenes ae a! a | 4280 | Hall-S 152 | 4 | 4%x5% | 361 | Pb Zen | Vac RB | Own U | ; | ee SP | 52.6 | 4 2| 156 | 5606 | 34x7 34x7D 
1 2 850 | Hall-S 152 | 4 | 4%x5% | 36.1 | Pb Zen | Vi RB | 70.5 | 4 4{| 160 | 10700 | 36x5S 40x1 
nternational HS-104-C|_ 5 | ore oe i 2) cues | wet ae oem Vee . | Own U | 5 | Own AM 427 Ch |79.1|4 4{ 160 | 11000 | 36x6S pnt 2 
a cee ae isc “3 | ac RB | Own U | 5 | OwnAM427 Ch }905|/4 4{| 160 | 11095 | 36x6S x12 
Te. : | | 6 | 24x44 |198|Pb Zen | Vac Aut 40x148 
a-France-Repub. C-1| *7500| 1295 | L \, c | Ful U | 4| Tim Sp | 361|4 Tr 
La France-Repub, D-1| *9000| 1595 | on | : | - ty | = - Zen | Vac Aut | Ful U|4| Tim Sp (291|4 Tr | 144 | 3300 py = 
oe rnnoe-Renab., F-2 |*13000! 2395 | L. Mx4%% | 25.4 | Zen | Vac Aut | Ful U |4/ Tim Sp | 37.9 | 4 00x 32x 
. $ ye 16|3%x5 |3151:Pb Z p | 37.9 | Tr | 144 | 3725 | 30x5 
La-France-R . H-2/|* . en | Vac Aut | Ful Uu/4! Ti 30x5 
— ee asi = _ ie | ‘ | 37%6x5 {36.0 | Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Ful U | 4 | Tim = por : 2 | | sane | 32x6 32x6 
La France-Repub. M-2 |*20000 | 6 | 4%x5% | 486 | Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Ful U | 4| Wis 7 0 | 34x7 34x7D 
cote 4000 _| Wak | 6 | 4%x5%% | 48.0 | Pb Zen: Vac_ Aut | Ful U | 5 | Wis OR | 623 ‘ D 174 | foee | Sens sexes 
. Mac 1 | 2500 ; Own | 6 | 3%x5 2 | | 6900 | 36x8 36x8D 
+’Mack BG \ . | 25.39] Pw Str | Vac NE | Own U | 4 | Ow 
Mack AB | 214-31 3950 | yn ‘ axe a9 | a Str | Vac NE | Own U\4 Own Sp | Opt | ‘ D 138-156 omens — Dette 
tiMack AB | 2%-3| 3500 | Own 4| 41% Str|Gra RB|Own = U| 4! Own 2R | Opt|R D| ; Deane 
/ 4¥%4x5 | 289/| Pb St | Opt | D |2-Opt | —— | 36x4S 36 
Mack AB | 2%4-3| 4750 | Own ice r|Gra RB|Own U/|4| Own Ch | Opt | R aes 
: / 35¢x5 | 31.57] P St | Opt | D |2-Opt | —— | 36x4S 36 
TiMack AB | 214-3) 4300 | Own | | 356 : r| Vac NE | Own U | 4 | Own 2R | O x88 
* Y 6 | 354x5 | 31.57) P Ss | Opt | R D |2-Opt | 34x17 D: 
+iMack B | 3-4 | 5250 | Own —, | Pw tr | Vac NE | Own U | 4| Own Ch!|oO \ 34x7 
+ 6|4 x5% | 384/| Pb t | Opt| R Dj2-Opt | —— | 34x7 D 
+tiMack BC | 3%4-5| 5500 | Own a Str | Vac NE | Own U | 4| Own 2R | Opt | 4 34x7 
' 6/4 x5%|384|Pb S | Opt | D |2-Opt | —— | 36x8 D 
+i\Mack BJ 3145) 6130 | Own | : 6 tr | Vac NE | Own U | 4] Own Ch | Opt | 4 = 36x8 
’ Y 414x515 | 48.6] Pb St | Op D | 2-Opt | 36x8 3 
tiMack AK | 31/,-5| 5150 | a ri] Vac MB | Own C | 4| Own 2R ! 6x8D 
i y | Own 4|5 x6 | 40.0] Pb | Opt |4 D |3-Opt | —— | 36x8 
+iMack AK | 32-5] 5250 | Own “18. 0 | Str | Gra RB | Own J | 4| Own Ch | Opt | 4 36x81) 
‘ 5°x6 | 40.0] Pb St | Opt | J |3-Opt | —~— | 36x5S 36x85 
+iMack AC | 3%4-5| 4950 | Own 3} | r| Gra RB | Own C | 4| Own 2R | Opt x5D6 
i 4 | 5 x6 | 40.0 | Pb | Op | 4 D |3-Opt | —— 36x5S 36 
+iMack AC | 5%-7| 5500 | Own | Str | Gra RB | Own J|4 | Own Ch | Opt x5DS 
: ; 4|5 x6 | 40.0] Pb | Opt| J RK |3-Opt| —— | 36x5S 4 
+iMack AC | 7% | 6000 | Own | | Str | Gra RB | Own J | 4 | ‘Own Ch | Opt 0x108 
¥ 4|5 x6 | 400] Pb | Opt| J R |3-Opt| —— | 36x6s 4 
tiMack AP 7% | 9500 | Own | oT Str | Gra RB | Own J\4| Own Ch | Opt 0x128 
; 6|5 x6 | 60.0/| Pb | Opt | J RK |3-Opt| —— | 36:78 
+M. é | Str | Gra NE | Own J|4\| Ow 40x14S 
aan ar ; ee | yo i= io 4/5 x6 |400! Pb Str| Gra RB | Own J | 4 | ume Ch] Opt|R J| 191 | —— | 36x7S 40x8DS 
—* -wheel_|_10_|12000 | Own 6|5 x6 | 60.0) Ph  Str|Gra_NE|Own J | 4 | Own | Oot | am 3 aoot| —— | oat —— 
wee |__% | _860 | Own 6) 3iax4 | 2535] Pb DL|P DR|W-G U1 3 | Sal : P -Opt | 36x7 40x128 
Relay Saslen 15 A lige Gon 17S TS Saxe [513 | FO Bar| Veo Aut | W-G _ p|1736|4 Tr| 115 | 2465 | B5.50x19 B5.50x19 
lay! Series 40 2 | 3240 | Bud DS 6|6/3%x5 | 315 | Pb ‘4 iao S\es\¢ 2) 2) SO 
Relay Series 56 2 | 3860 | Bud DW6|6/3%x5 = | 33.7 | Pb Zen Vac > BrL . | 3 | Own R | 345/4 Dj 168 | 5500 | 36x6 = 
Relay Series 40 2% | 3275 | Bud D S 6 | 6 | 3%x5 5 | jae oS | 5 | Own R | 585 | 4 D| 161 | 6800 | 36 
Relay Series 50 | 2% | 4000 | Bud D W %x5 | 315|Pb Zen| Vac Aut|Br-L U4 | Own R | ! —_ Desens 
6|6|3%x5 | 33.7 | | '345/4 D| 168 | 5700 | 36x6 
| 43 | 33.7| Ph Zen’ Vac Aut | Br-L U | 5 | Own R/585|/4 D| 161 | 7000 36x6 Deaat 
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‘ Major Specifications and Mechanical Details of 1930 Commercial Cars Built in the United States 


































































































§ 5 ® 3 2 
| —! ; & a é“ m) = ia 3 Standard 
Make and Model 2 So 3 3 3 : e 3 s 3 ¥ 5 Sp . x = ae Tire Sizes 
*| *8 aa tae ; 3 se ig ida ale 
a) ae S| et | 5/8 g}a biel 3 a | aii a/g2| a2 | 3 i 
82) 6 | $} a2 |@le a2 8/8 | 3 SalS &| de] 8: | é 
Relay Series 60 244 | 4555 | Bud B A 6 | 6 | 444x5'% | 408 | Pb Zen/| Vac ut | Ful Cc !]5| Own R | 58.5 | 4 D| 17 | 7350 | 36x6 D36x6 
Relay Series 50 3 | 4130 | Bud DW 6/6] 3%x5 | 33.7| Ph Zen! Vac Aut| Br-L U | 5 | Own R | 58.5 | 4 D| 161 | 7200 | 36x6 D40x8 
Relay Series 60 3 |} 4595 | Bud B A 6 | 6 | 4%%x5% | 40.8 | Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Ful C|5| Own R 58.5 | 4 D| 17% | 7500 | 36x6 D38xT 
Relay Series 80 {| 3 | 5170 | Bud BA 6 | 6| 4%x5'% | 408 | Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Cov Cc | 8| Own R | 84.18) 4 D;| 175 | 8400 | 36x6 SA0K10 
Relay Series 60 3% | 4745 | Bud B A 6 | 6 | 414x5"% | 40.8 | Pb Zen; Vac Aut | Ful c|5| Own R | 58.5 | 4 D{| 175 | 7800 | 38x7 D40x8 
Relay Series 80 3'% | 5330 | Bud B A 6 | 6 | 44gx5', | 408] Pb Zen’ Vac Aut | Cov C|8| Own R | 84.18) 4 D | 175 | 8600 | 36x6 S40x12 
Relay Series 80 {| 4 | 5380 | Bud B A 6| 6 | 4%x5'_ | 408] Pb Zen| Vac Aut | Cov C}8| Own R | 84.18) 4 D!| 175 | 8800 | 38x7 S40x14 
Relay Series 100 | 5 | 6615 | Con 21 R_ | 6 | 434x434 | 45.9 | Pb Str {| Vac Aut | Ful Cc | 5 | Own R | 58.5 | 4 D 230 10000 9.00x24 D9.00x24 
Ree 15 Junior | 141 785; Con 19 E | 6 | 3%x4 | 27.3 | Pb Sch | P DR | W-G U | 3|{ Sal Sp | 14.63) 4 Tr; 115 | 2290 | 6.00x18 6.00x18 
Ree D F 129 } 1 | 1095 | Own | 6 | 3%x5 =| 27.3 | Pb Sch} Vac DR | Own U3 | Own Sp|171|[4 Tr| 129 3050 | 6.00x20 32x6 
Reo D F 1 | 1095 ; Own CB | 6] 3% x5 | 27.3 | Pb Sch | Vac DR | Own uU|3 | Own Sp|17.1/,4 Trj| 135 | 3200 | 6.00x20 32x6 
Rea F A 1% | 1295 | Own | 6 | 3%x5 | 27.3 | Pb Sch | Vac DR {| Own U | 4] Own Sp | 34.32; 4 Tr | 137 | 3525 | 6.00x20 32x6 
Ree F E 1% | 1395 | Own 6 | 3%x5 =| 27.3 | Pb Sch | Vac DR {| Own U|4{ Own Sp | 34.32; 4 Tr{ 152 | 3700 | 6.00x20 32x6 
Ree F F 1% | 1395 | Own 6 | 3%x5 | 27.3 | Pb Sch | Vac DR {| Own U | 4) Own Sp | 3432}4 Tr] 156 | 3750 | 6.00x20 32x6 
Reo F H 2 | 1595 | Own 6 | 33%%x5 | 27.3 | Pb Sch | Vac DR | Own U | 4] Own Sp | 376|4 Tr] 142 | 4165 | 32x6 32x6D 
Ree F C 2 | 1645 | Own 6 | 3%4x5 | 27.3 | Pb Sch | Vac DR | Own U | 4] Own Sp | 37.62; 4 Tr |, 152 | 4025 | 32x6 32x6D 
Ree F D o | 1745 | Own 6 | 3%%x5 | 27.3 | Pb Sch | Vac DR | Own U | 4! Own Sp | 37.62; 4 Tr] 168 | 4075 | 32x6 32x6D 
Ree GA 3 | 2035 | Own 6 | 3% x5 | 27.3 | Pb Sch | Vac DR |! Own U|4 Own Sp | 41.05} 4 Tr| 163 | 4625 | 32x6 32x6D 
Ree G C 3 | 2140 | Own 6 | 3%x5 | 27.3 | Pb Sch | Vac DR | Own U | 4] Own Sp | 41.05: 4 Tr]! 179 | 4850 | 32x6 32x6D 
*Ree G D | 3 | 2085 | Own 6 | 3%x5 | 27.3 | Pb Sch | Vac DR | Own U|4 | Own Sp | 7781/4 Tr | .144 | 4570 | 32x6 32x6D 
Ree G C § 3 | 2375 6 | 3%) | 27.3 | | Own U|4 41.0 | | 
Rugby T | %% | 655 | Con | 6 | 3%4x4 | 25.4 | Pb Str | P Aut | Own U {3 | Own Sp | 15.6 | 4 4\| -— | 2160 | 29x5 29x5 
Rugby 6-15 1 | 865 | Con | 6 | 3%4x4 | 25.4] Pb Str | P Aut | Br-L U|4{ Sal Sp | 3449} 4 Tr | 135 | 2900 | 20x5.50 32x6 
Rugby 615 1% | 930 | Con | 6 | 3%x4 =| 25.4 | Pb Str | P Aut | Br-L U | 4{ Sal Sp | 34.49' 4 Tr! 135 | 3000 | 5.50x20 30x5D 
Selden 7 C {| 1% | 1195 | Con | 6 | 33yx4 27.3 | Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Br-L U | 4 | Tim Sp| —|4 D 124 3100 | 30x5 30x5 
Selden 17 C | 1% | 1500 | Con | 6 | 3%x4 | 27.3 | Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Br-L U|4{ Tim Sp| — {4 D 142 3900 | 32x6 32x6 
Selden 317 C 14% | 1610 | Con | 6 | 334x454 | 27.34! Pb Str | Vac Aut | Br-L U | 4{ Tim Sp|—|4 D;| 142 | 3900 | 32x6 32x6 
Selden 37 C 2 | 1935 | Con | 6 | 3%¢x4% | 27.34! Pb Str | Vac Aut | Br-L U|4{ Tim Sp|—|4 D| 151 | 4800 | 32x6 32x6D 
Selden 39 C 214 | 2920 | Con {6|4 x4's | 384 | Pb Str | Vac Aut | Br-L U | 4 Tim Sp -— |4 D;| 164 | 5800 | 32x6 32x6D 
Selden 47 C B 31% | 3785 | Con |6|4 x4 | 384 | Pb Str | Vac Aut | Br-L U | 4 | Tim Sp — |4 D| 171 | 7200 | 34x7 34x7D 
Selden 47 C D 4 | 4435 | Con |6|4 x4'4 | 384 | Pb tr.| Vac Aut | Br-L U 151] Wis 2R — |4 D| 171 | 7600 | 36x8 36x8D 
Selden 67 C { 5 , 4975 | Con | 6 | 43_x4% | 45.94) Pb Str | Vac Aut | Br-L C|T7| Wis 2R — |4 D! 171 | 8700 {| 36x8 36x8D 
Selden 77 . 3 | 7365 | Con | 6 | 434x534 | 54.15! Pb Str | Vac Aut | Br-L C|T71| Wis 2R — |4 Di! 178 | 12000 | 36x7 40x7D 
Service Series S 11 2 | 2030 | Bud H S 6 | 6 | 3%4x4's | 27.3 | Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Br-L U | 4! Tim 54000 Sp | 29.2 | 4 D| 162 | 4500 | 32x6 D32x6 
Service Series 40 2 | 3240{ Bud DS 6/6)|3%x5 (| 315 | Pb Zen| Vac Aut | Br-L U | 4! Tim 63702 Wo | 348 | 4 D 168 | 4900 | 36x6 D36x6 
Service Series 60 2% | 4580 | Bud BA 6 | 6 | 4%x5's | 40.8 | Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Ful U | 5 | Tim 65706 DH Wo | 63.0; 4 D 175 7000 36x6 D36x6 
Service Series 60 3 | 4680 | Bud B A 6 | 6 | 4'sx5'% | 40.8 | Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Ful U | 5 | Tim 65706 DH Wo | 63.0 | 4 D 175 | 7100 | 36x6 D38x7 
Service Series 80 3% | 5250 | Bud B A 6 | 6 | 4%x5's | 40.8 | Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Br-L C | 7} Tim 66700 D P Wo | 98.2 | 4 DD; 175 | 8200 | S36x6 $36x12 
Service Series 80 4 | 5330 | Bud B A 6 | 6 | 44%6x5'% | 40.8 | Pb Zen Vac Aut | Br-L C | 7! Tim 66700 D P Wo | 98.2 | 4 D}| 175 | 8400 | S36x6 S36x14 
Service Series 100 5 | 5830 | Bud B A 6 | 6 | 44%x5'% | 40.8 | Pb Zen | Vac Aut | Br-L C | 7! Tim 66700 D P Wo | 95.0 | 4 D: 175 | 9600 | S36x6 S40x14 
Stewart 30 1 | 695 | Lyc AFE | 4 | 334x4'4 | 22.5 | Pb Str | Vac DR | W-G U | 4 | Sal Sp | 35.1 | 4 D| 130 | 2905 | 6.50x20 6.50x20 
Stewart 30 X 1 | 795 | Lye WRG | 6 | 2%x4% | 19.8 | Pb Str | Vac DR | W-G U | 4! Sal Sp | 35.1 | 4 D| 130 | 2965 | 6.50x20 6.50x20 
Stewart 40 } 1% | 895 | Lyc AFE | 4 | 334x4'4 | 225 | Pb Str| Vac DR |W-G U|4{ Cla Sp | 35.1 | 4 D; 130 | 3215 | 6.50x20 6.50x20D 
Stewart 40X | 1% | 995 |Lyc WTG |6{3 x4% | 23.8 [ Pb Str | Vac DR| W-G U | 4] Sal Sp | 35.1 | 4 D!| 130 | 3250 | 6.50x20 6.50x20D 
Stewart 34 X 14% | 1195 | Lye 4 SL | 6 | 3%x4'% | 25.3 | Pb Str | Vac DR | W-G U {4 {Cla Sp | 35.1 | 4 D; 145 | 3526 | 6.50x20 6.50x20 
Stewart 28 X 1% | 1495 | Lye 4 SL | 6 | 3% x44 | 25.3 | Pb Str; Vac DR | Ful U | 4| Cla Sp | 441 | 4 D 136 | 3958 | 6.50x20 6.50x20 
tewart 29XS 2 | 1695 | Lyc ASA } 6 | 3%x4% | 25.3 | Pb Str | P DR |! Ful U | 4| Cla Sp | 441 | 4 D!| 145 | 4450 | 32x6 32x6D 
tewart 26 XW 2 | 2290 | Lyc TF | 6 | 35%x5 | 31.5 | Pw Str | Vac DR | Ful U|4| Tim Wo | 48.1 | 4 D; 165 | 5095 | 32x6 32x6D 
*Stewart 18 X | 2% | 2690 | Lyc TF | 6 | 3%x5 31.5 | Pw Str | Vac DR | Ful U|4{ Tim Wo | 48.1 | 4 D| 165 | 5788 | 32x6 32x6D 
tewart 32 X | 2% | 1990 | Lyc ASA | 6 | 35gx41% | 31.54| Pw Str | Vac DR | Ful U | 4{ Cla Sp | 46.1 | 4 D;| 165 | 5100 | 32x6 32x6D 
tewart 35 X i 3 | 2590 | Lyc AFD | 6 | 334x4'4 | 33.8 | Pw Str | P DR | Ful U|4{Cla Sp | 461/4 DR! 165 | 5800 | 8.25x20B 8.25x20D 
Stewart 33 X | 3 | 3290 | Lyc TS | 6 | 3%xf 36.2 | Pw Str| Vac DR | Ful U|4{| Tim Wo {105.1 | 4 D; 165 | 6450 | 34x7 34x7D 
Stewart 19 X 34% | 3690 | Lyc TS | 6 | 3%x5 | 36.2 | Pw Str | Vac DR | Ful Cc {12 | Tim Wo /105.1 | 4 D 165 | 7010 | 36x5 36x10 
Stewart 31 X 5 | 4990 | Wak 6 RSL | 6 | 434x5', | 45.9 | Pw Str | Vac DR | Ful c|8 Tim Wo | 82.1 | 4 Dj; 165 8400 | 36x6S 36x6SD 
Stewart 27 X 6-7 | 5700 | Wak 6 RSL ! 6 | 4%4x5'4 | 45.99) Pw Str | Vac DR | Ful U 8 | Tim Wo | 93.81| 4 D|{ 165 9927 | 36x7 40x7D 
Studebaker GN-P 34 | 845 | Own | 6 | 3%x4'% | 27.3 | P DR | Own U|3 | Own Sp | 15.15) 4 $4 | 115 | 2465 | 6.00x19 6.00x10 
Studebaker GN-S 1 | 1045 | Own | 6 | 3%x4'4 | 27.3 | Pb Str | P DR | Own U {3 | Own Sp | 13.8 | 4 DD} 130 | 2990 | 6.00x20 30x5 
Studebaker GK-N 1 | 1095 | Own | 6 | 3%%x4'% | 27.3 | Pb Str | P DR | Own U{3] Own Sp | 13.8 | 4 D| 146 | 3000 | 30x5 30x5 
Studebaker S-20 1142 | 695 | Own 6 | 34%x4', | 25.4 | Pb Str | P DR | W-G U|4| Tim Sp | 362 /|4 4/} 130 | 2985 | 6.00x20 32x6 
Studebaker S-30 114 | 715 | Own 6 | 344x4'% | 25.4 | Pb Str | P DR | W-G U | 4{ Tim Sp | 362/)4 4; 160 | 3140 | 6.00x20 32x6 
Studebaker S-50 2 | 895 | Own | 6 | 3%x414 | 25.4 | Pb Str | P DR | W-G u|4 Tim Sp | 374 | 4 4/ 148 | 3810 | 6.50x20 6.50x20D 
Studebaker S-60 2 | 945 | Own | 6 | 34x4'% | 25.4] Pb Str | P DR | W-G U | 4] Tim Sp | 374/ 4 4; 160 | 3850 | 6.50x20 6.50x20D 
Studebaker GN-N *4000| 1245 | Own | 6 | 3%x4% | 27.3 | Pb Str | P DR | Cla U|4{Cla Sp | 335 | 4 D| 146 3265 30x5 32x6 
Studebaker 77 |*12500} 2895 | Own 8 | 3%x4% | 39.2 | Pb Str | P DR | Ful U | 4] Eat Sp | 246|4V D! 158 | 5030 | 7.00x20 7.00x20D 
<studebaker 88 |*12500| 3295 | Own 8 | 3% x4% | 39.2 | Pb Str | P DR | Ful U | 4! Eat Sp | 246|4V DJ 184 | 5200 | 7.50x20 7.50x20D 
. | 3795 | Own 8 | &x4%% | |P DR | Ful U 4 | Eat Sp | 246/4V D {| 184 | 5680 | 7.50x20 7.50x20D 
Whippet 96 A | ¥%| 360 | Own 96 A | 4| 3%x4% | 15.6 | Pw Til | Vac Aut | Own U|3{ Ow Sp | 15.84 4 B| 103%! 1665 | 4.75x19 4.75x19 
i | 1545 | Own | 4 | 334x% | ; | ci4 | 186 |R R|{ 133%] 3402 | 30x5 
hite 60 | 1850 | Own 2 A | 6 | 342x4%% | 294 | Pw Zen| Vac DR | Own Ut3| Own Sp | 179 | 4 D/} 138 | 3739 | 30x5 
White 57 | 2725 | Own GRC | 4/4 x5% | 256| Pw Zen] Vac L-N | Own U|4 | Own Sp |193|R R{ 146 | 3935 | 32x6 32x6 
hite 20 A | 2125 | Own GKA | 4 | 334x514 | 225|CS Zen! Vac L-N | Own C|4{| Own 2R | 32.1/|R R| 145%| 4572 | 34x5 34x5D 
hite 61 | 2450 | Own 4 A | 6 | 3%x4'% | 33.75} Pw Zen| Vac DR | Own U 14] Own Sp | 234| 4 D| 148 | 4789 | 30x5 30x5D 
hite 56 3125 | Own GRC |4{4 x5% | 256|Pw Zen! Vac Mag | Own U | 4| Own Sp | 262|R D} 165 | 5276 | 36x4S 36x78 
White 51 A 3750 | Own GRB | 4 | 444x534 | 289 | Pw Zen! Vac Mag | Own U{|4{| Own Sp | 356 |R D{| 170 | 6438 | 36x5S 36x98 
Frit 58 | 4400 | Own GRB | 4 | 444x554 | 289 | Pw Zen | Vac Mag | Own U{4{ Own IG | 49.7| D R| 170 | 6438 | 36x5S 36x95 
hite 55 | 4650 | Own GRB | 4 | 4%x534 | 289 | Pw Zen| Vac Mag | Own U | 4{ Own IG | 66.1 | D R| 174 | 8737 | 36x5S 40x5SD 
White 52 T | 4700 , Own GR3 | 4| 44x53, | 289 | Pw Zen | Vac Mag | Own U|4{ Own IG | 765 |D R | 129%] 8461 | 36x5S 40x5SD 
White 52 | 5100 | Own GRB | 4 | 4%x534 | 289! Pw Zen! Vac Mag | Own U {5 | Own IG | 923 |D R| 174 | 9409 | 36x6S 40x12S 
— = —'s A | : | 4 x54 | 384|Pw Zen| P DR | Own U | 4| Own Sp | 665 |D R | | | 
te wn | | | ;o Uu|4 | 414 |4 D | | 
White | 6300 | Own | 6 | 4343 | 45.94! | |o u|4 | 468/)4 D | 
Willys Six 98 B % | 525 | Own 98 B | 6 | 3'4x37% | 25.35) Pw Til | Vac Aut | Own U {3 | Own Sp | 14.28) 4 B! 110 1904 5.50x19 5.00x19 
Willys Six C-101 | 1%] 695 | Own C 101 | 6 | 314x375 | 25.35) Pw Til | Vac Aut | Own U|4{|Cla Sp | 42.33! 4 B! 131 | 2740 5.50x20 30x5 
Willys-Knight T-103 | 1% | 825 | Own KGT | 6 | 2}8x4% | 20.7 | Pw Til | Vac Aut | Cov U | 4! Cla Sp | 42.33| 4 B! 131 2848 | 5.50x20 30x5 
RANSMISSION—Br. L, -Lipe: . 5 REO 
GENERAL NOTATIONS Meovert:. Ful. Fuller’ “Mec.” Mechanics *Engines in PB A located under Satisiactorily “under “average onditions séodel 7 A also available in 129-inch 
°. nae 7 : . uncle; -G, War the driver's seat. w oads giving a total gross weig wheel base. 
"tal fines only and ‘explanations ore given Clark Mono _ BROCKWAY aml te yt y Hy RUGBY 
St sce eS scours ence swt, eon seca NaS elie ae taditaces ase *—Htnee Seleht Sactnten.batp 
. 2 : : fs with engine; J, on jackshaft. : . i aes STEWART 
oe oe & a yd - : : , - a Mogesine aes system for chassis seereton’ 2 com tae wells Model 30 and 30X can also be supplied in 
mum allowable gross weight in pounds, REAR AX&E—Cla, Clark Equipment; Col, Pet See and the ton range on @ nominal pay- 129 and 140-inch wheel base. 
Columbia; Eat, Eaton; Sal, Salisbury; DURANT load basis for each model is given below. Model 40 can also be supplied in 140 and 
WHEEL. BASES given are standard, but Tim, Timken; Wis, Wisconsin. *Price includes panel body. Addit’! 160-inch wheel base. 
aa mean oe Gin Geena FINAL DRIVE—IG. Internal gear; St > Os Straight Additional Tire Payl'd law gtd cee Gee oe a 
ENGINE—Bud, Buda; Con, Continenta!; eetene Nes Se See ee, ee name ee ee are eae oa roy — = —— oe | ae, S08 De supiied in 145, 160 
ming: Wak’ Wankcaneetiie. Wieawss; Relay rive, | ene Siete te a | Oe 2 ancait, Model, 28X80 can' be supplied in 160 and 
Hall, American Car & Foundry. : BRAKES—J, Jackshaft; R, Rear wheels: all models. ; a oo 141 oe 151 B 43% cake ait oe wase lied in 148, 176 
ae ; s D, Drive shaft; 4, four-wheel; Tr, Trans- *Poot brave on X6 is a Lockheed type, op- T-25 8500 141 152 15 1-1™% ” _ l — => , 
LUBRICATION—Pb, pressure lubricaticn mission; V, Vacuum booster; W, West- ti u si i oe. aie and 180-inch whee 
to main end connecting rod bearings; inghouse air brake; B Both front and — = 5 = a a see te be a 2-3 *Models 18%, 33% and. 3% can . => 
Pw, full pressure lubrication to all main an : FEDERAL T-42 14000 152 164 181 10 2-3 plied in 148, 190 and 220-inch wheel base, 
Saumastion 10d 6nd Gemumnit Geenan «ear ‘Ghose. hls ais T-44 15000 152 164 181 10 2-4 *Models 19X, 31X and 27X can be sup- 
including wrist pins; CS, circulating TIRES—B, Balloon: D. Dual: 3, Solid: P . s T-60 18500 166% 184% 200% 16 2'2-4'2 plied in 148, 172, 190, 220 and 235-inch 
selash: ie. eplasie nes—B, 1 : 8, 22 GRAMM T-82 22000 1674 18544 201 10 3-6 = wheel base. 
y ie 7 T-90 28000 201 220 5 5-7% As tional equipment models 18X, 19X, 
- CARBURETOR—Car, Carter; Mar, Marvel: Ger Bs Sisoignt S64 Wheel Pap Leod Optional rear axle ratios are available for 33%, 31X and 27X can be supplied with 
pon, Se eet Oe Sizemore: SPECIAL NOTATIONS B 10,000 157-174 13, - all models, aii Timken dual reduction rear axle. 
Zen, Zenith-Detroit. "  ' cae AMERICAN-LA FRANCE 2 Hyer} san i8s 3,, (on$ — *Six_ wheelers. STUDEBAKER 
FUEL FEED—Gra, Gravity; Vac, Vacuum *Chief model also available as 2%-ton £ 15,000 145-196 3 tons MACK *Capacity model on-8 fe —. SS 
tank; P, Fuel pump model, 34x7 tire, dual rear, weight 6,400. GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK Other wheel bases furnished on all truck aseetiea” oo load chassia body a 
IGNITION — AB, American-Bosch; Aut, Price $3,900. *Capacity indicated ror each chassis is Models. ayload for Models 77 and 88 ts 12, 
Electsi: Auto-Lite; Eis, Eisemann; L-N, Chieftain model also available as Dump the reccmmended gross weight without On 6-wheel jobs, 4 rear wheels driven by bs. and for Model 99 is 14,000 Ibs. 
Leece-Neville; N-E, North East; RB, Truck, 160-inch wheel base. exceeding rated capacity of tires,, The chains, foot brake on 4 rear wheels. tHand@ brake same as foot brake, stand- 
Robert Bosch; DR, Delco-Remy; Mag, Balloon tires optional on Chief, Ohiefteta tire size does not ‘affect the straight HYP—Hypoid drive, single reduction. ard. Hand brake on drive shaft, special 
Magneto, and Big Chief models. rating for which chassis is guaranteed j{Made also in tractor models, equipment. 
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The Relation of Anti-Knock 
Fuel to the Future of the 
Internal Combustion Engine 


(Continued from Page 7) 


creasing the size of a smaller num- 
ber of clylinders indicates the un- 
derstanding of this design problem 
by automotive engineers. 

In the past it has often been 
believed that engine roughness in- 
creases proportionately to compres- 
sion ratio. Engineers who have 
made a careful study of combustion 
in engines have concluded that 
roughness is not a function of the 
rate of pressure rise, but depends, 
instead, on the rate of change of 
pressure rise. It is interesting to 
note that independent investigators 
have found the comfort of riding in 





ing a smaller percentage for dissi- 
pation in the exhaust and cooling 
systems. Figure 7 shows a heat bal- 
ance for a small eight-cylinder en- 
gine at compression ratios of 5, 6 
and 7. The decrease in exhaust gas 
temperature with increase in com- 
pression ratio is contrary to popu- 
lar belief. The facility with which 
high compression engines are 
cooled is of great importance in au- | 
tomobiles where conventional radia- 
tor size does not permit the ready 
dissipation of heat due to increased 
engine power. In airplanes, the 
smaller specific heat rejection to 
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Fig. 7 The Effect of Compression 
Ratio on the Heat Balance 


of an Engine, 


elevators to be an inverse function 
of the rate of change of accelera- 
tion and riding comfort of automo- 
biles to be inversely proportional 
to the first derivative of the accel- 
eration equation of the springs. The 
rate of change of pressure rise in 
engines can be controlled by scien- 
tific combustion-chamber design, so 
that high-compression engines may 
operate as smoothly as those of low 
compression. 

The hecsit bala 
pression engines 
er percentaze oi the energy 
fuel is converted into power, 


nee of high com- 


shows that a great- 
in the 
leav- 


TIME IN SECONDS TO ACCELERATE 
FROM SMILES PER HOUR 





the jacket is of even greater im- 
portance because of the air resist- 
ance introduced by the frontal area 
of the radiator. 

In Fig. 7 the power increase at 
low speeds due to increase in com- 
pression is not as large as would 
normally be expected and is propor- | 
tionately greater at high speed. 
Such peculiarities are probably due 
to the use of planed heads to se- 
cure higher compression and or- 
dinarily do not exist if combustion 
chambers are correctly propor- 
tioned. 

Fig. 1 showed the variation of en- 
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| dependently, 
| seat 
| center 


‘complete assortment of valve seat 
reamers, 


gine power with cumgneaien | ratio. ls 
The increase in rear wheel torque | 
available for acceleration is always | 
much greater. At low speed the 
friction losses in the chassis are "| 


METROPOLITAN . AE. 
HEARS TALK ON 
MODERN GARAGE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


large percentage of the power de- 
veloped. The normal increase in 
engine power due to increased com- 
pression therefore becomes a large 
percentage of the power of the low 
compression engine available for ac- 


tion hall and a_ twenty-five-story 
garage. 

At high speed the mechanical 
efficiency of the chassis is high but 
the acceleration torque is normally 
low because of high wind resistance. 
Again the.increased power resulting 
from greater compression pressure 
adds enormously to accelerating 
ability. 

Fig. 8 shows the acceleration char- 
acteristics of a certain small eight- 
cyliader automobile at 5.2 and 7 to 
1 compression ratios. Acceleration 
from 5 to 45 miles per hour was ac- 
complish in 14 seconds, at the 
compression ratio, while 18.2 
were required at the low 
compression ratio. Up to 45 miles 
an hour there is a gain of approxi- 
20 per cent .in accelerating 
due to increased compression 
Fuel used in all tests was 
Standard Ethyl gasoline. Operation 
of the high compression engine is 
Satisfactory on this fuel in conjunc- 


nal is meeting two urgent needs: 


one, 


districts devoted entirely to terminal 
facilities; the other, as part of a 
business building that provides its 
own terminal facilities.” 

A motion picture, “What Price 
Parking,” showing the traffic con- 
gestion in large cities, the presence 
of large numbers of parked cars, the 


in business centers, the incon- 
venience of the open-air garage and 


in the Kent type garage proved in- 
teresting. 

S. R. Dresser, 
president, 
elaborated on the devlopment of 
garages and discussed the mechan- 
ical features of the modern types 
of parking garage. He explained in 


xs ssistant 
ability, - ‘ 
pressure. 


awe wea eS See Fe detail the operation and mechan- 
Greater progress has been made ical features of the Kent system. 
aia , , “The plan of operation of the 
he devel fi- 7 
— Sveenans Of ign eft Kent system in general,” stated Mr. 


ciency aircraft engines than of au- 
tomobile engines. This has prob- 
ably been due to the more acute 
power problem in airpanes. 

(To be continued) 


B. & P. CO. BUYS LINE 
Trenton, N. J., Nov. 20.—The 


Dresser, “involves a tall building on 
a narrow piece of land, a bank of 
elevators across the entire width of 
| the building, each elevator generally 
‘but not necessarily of two-car 
width and equipped with Kent 


| State Board of Public Utility Com- and communication apparatus, | 
missioners has issued a certificate Thus, in a three-elevator installa- | 
approving the sale of the bus line tion there are six lanes of cars 


across the width of the building. By 


between Jersey City and Bayonne 
careful planning it is possible to 


by Kalmon and Irving Posnak to 
the B. & P. Bus Company, Inc. 


The Business Side of 


Valve Reconditioning 


(Continued from Page 6) 


drops to 3,250,far too slow for effi- 
cient, smooth grinding, with the re- 
sult that more time is required, the 
wheel dulls quickly and smooth 
finish is not obtained. This wheel 
should have been replaced when 
worn to about 3'%4 inches. 
Recutting the valve seats (Fig. 3) 
is an operation on which accuracy 
is also important, but here again 
the cost in labor can be held down 
by the selection and maintenance 
proper tools. An expanding. 
type of valve seat 
which centers at top 
and bottom of the valve guide in- 
insures cutting the 
to the mean running 
the worn guide, and at 
A 


‘can be favorably affected by de- 
tailing as far as practicable a me- 
chanic who has shown the best 
adaptability for this particular 
work, rather than assigning the job 
to a mechanic who may be better 
suited for, say, brake work. 











true 
of 
the same time is quick in use. 


including 20 degrees and 
70 degrees for narrowing, to handle 
all popular makes of cars is ¢s- 





sential, and these should be kept in 
condition by resharpening on 
Worn out 


the 


valve refacer. reamers | 





“Thus the electric parking termi- | 


large parking structures in or) 
on the fringe of congested business | 


difficulty of finding parking space | 
the method of handling motor cars | 


to the | 
Kent Garage Companies, | 


‘Parkers’ and the necessary control | 


|e more on a plot of : growed 50 feet 
wide and still have room for six 
A typical floor plan 
|is 140 feet long. Allowing 20 feet 
for the elevator, there remain 60 
feet for storage of cars at either 
| end. Ee 

The Kent “Parker” a dolly, 
electrically operated and controlled 
by the elevator operator, which rolls 
out from the elevator and under- 
| neath the car to be parked. Here 
a coupling plank raises and makes 
contact with the differential hous- 
ing, removing some of the weight 
from the tires, At a movement of 
the switch the dolly with the car 
rolls on to the elevator. The car is 
then taken to a floor where a 
} vacant space exists. The dolly and 
car are rolled out under the con- 
trol of the operator, the coupling 
plank is lowered; the car is parked 
and the dolly returns to the eleva- 
tor. 

Based on land values of $40 per 
square foot, thirty-six cars per floor 
using three two-car elevators, a 
twenty-five story Kent garage costs 
| $412 per car, according to the fig- 
ures presented by Mr. Dresser. 

The feature addresses were pre- 
ceded by a dinner held in the A. W. 
A. Building. This was followed by 
an informal meeting at which 
Joseph A. Anglada was elected to 
the national nominating commiitee 
and W. E. Johns was chosen alter- 
nate. Neil MacCoull was elected to 
the national sections committee, 
with Commander J. C. Hunsaker as 
alternate. 

Con. W. Willemse, formerly cap- 
tain New York police department, 
| related a few interesting stories of 
, the New York underworld, gathered 
from his long experience in police 
activity. 

Following the meeting members 
were shown through the new Kent 
| Garage at Columbus Avenue and 
, 61st Street. 


| lanes of cars. 


is 





erect a building twenty-five stories | 


|D. E. ANDERSON PROMOTED 

BY AUBURN GARLAND CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 20.—David E. 

Anderson has been appointed gen- 

eral manager of the Auburn Gare 


land Motor Company, Auburn dis- 


- _— 
tributor, succeeding J. V. Garland, 
who continues as secretary and 
treasurer of the company. Mr. An- 


derson was formerly identified with 
retail automotive trade in Chicago 
and the Middle West 


'CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
NEWS BRING RESULTS 


— 





Right Off the 


Press...to You! 


Get the News First-Hand 
from the Pages of the 


Automotive Baily News 


Do not wait for information and news to be old before you learn of it. 
stale news has as much value as a meat-chopper toa vegetarian. 


By subscribing for the AUTOMOTIV 


receiving this up-to-the-minute newspaper every 


For 


E DAILY NEWS, you are assured of 


day—via the fastesi mail 


And you then read the news of the automotive industry while it is news. 


F. 4. Testing valve for gas ‘ 
tightness trains. 
sheuld be promptly replaced, so 


that the mechanic is not held up 
or ferced to resort to makeshift 
the job. AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS, 


methods on this important part of 


The careful shop today is testing 1926 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


-—-—-—-----Mail the Coupon —-—————-— 


A3 


the valves for gastight seating, Please enter my name to receive a copy of Automotive Daily News 
(Fig. 4.) for after all, this is the | for one year. 
purpose of the job, and definite as- NAME .... 
surance should be obtained that this | RR Oe Seen eee Se RRP S ENS A Se 
condition has been secured before the | DID i os aa oe ; 
cylinder head is reassembled. This | ! ] I enclose $12.00. 
can be quickly done by means of a Geo ere aah a cuanaes STATE 
valve tester, a simple, inexpensive | ] 1 will remit $12.00 

§ , ‘ ’ —* upon recewpt of your CONNECTION WITH INDUSTRY....... 


Fig. &© The Effect of Engine 
03 Compression Ratio on 
Car Acceleration, 


instrument which permits pensive | bill. 


(Check terms desired) 


each valve under ten pounds air 
pressure, 
slightest leak. 


| 
its gauge indicating the | 


Finally, the cost of valve service 
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Set Period 


(Continued 
committee, and its other members 
are:— - 

Alvan Macauley, president of 
Packard and president of the 
chamber. 

Cc. W. Nash, president of Nash 


Motors Company. 

Walter P. Chrysler, chairman of 
the board of Chrysler Corporation. 

A. R. Erskine, president of Stude- 
baker Corporation. 

Roy D. Chapin, chairmar of the 
board of Hudson Motor Car Cor- 
poration. 

Alt manufacturers in the industry 
will be asked whether the advant- 
ages of a definite announcement 
time outweigh the disadvantages 
(with reasons for their views). 

The announcement by N. A. C. C. 
regarding its campaign to obtain 
the views of the manufacturers re- 


4” garding the one-time announcement 


“ 





time follows in part:— 

“While cognizant of the many 
fruitless discussions that have been 
held on the subject, the directors, 
in view of rapidly changing condi- 
tions in the industry, coupled with 
the many requests of organized 
dealer bodies, deemed it worth while 
to consider the matter again at this 
time. 

“The difficulty of having a def- 
inite and uniform time for 
nouncements and the many handi- 
caps that must be overcome before 
a definite announcement time can 
be agreed upon have been reviewed 
at frequent intervals. 

“Some motor leaders declared that 
even a major part of the industry 
holding to a uniform time would be 
most helpful. 

“Every manufacturer is requested 
to send his views on this subject to 
the chamber for consideration by 
the trade promotion committee. 

“Among the reasons offered by 
the various dealer associations for 
a uniform time during the year for 
new model announcements (either 
summer or winter, but generally fa- 
voring a date in November, Decem- 
ber or January) are: 

“1. Summer and early 
nouncements disorganize 


fall 
the 


an- 
mar- 


ket for retailers, distributors and 
retail buyers 

“2. The knowledge that new 
models are to appear in mid-sum- 
mer tends to make the publit defer 


purchases which might naturally be 
made in the spring and summer 
months, thus slowing up the market 


at the best selling season. 

“3. New car announcements in 
July require the dealers to make 
Sales at clean-up prices on all busi- 
ness after May 1, either in trades 
or discounts—a poor policy in the 
best sales months. This aggravates 
the used car evil which results in 


fluctuating trade-in prices 

“4. Appreciating that there is al- 
ways a reaction in anticipation of 
model changes, it was agreed that 
November and December, being dull 
months, harm would result 
when changes were anticipated dur- 
ing that period. 

“5S. The placing of new models on 
the market in December and Janu- 
ary, the dealers declare, is favored 
by New York bankers and finance 
companies, because in the past 
facilitated the dealer liquidating his 
obligations with bankers once a 
year. This was usually done in the 
fall and at the same time arrangs 
ments were made for a new line 
of credit during the énsuing year 
Frequent model changes have ham- 
pered operations of this kind 

“6. Automobile shows are 
portant factors in the industry. The 
dealer resolution declares that at- 
tendance at the shows is reduced if 
the cars shown have been on the 
market for months. 

“7. Automobile factories are a#- 
fected by frequent mode] changes. 
Winter is the dead selling season 
and it would appear to be a time 
for changes and inventory taking; 
that under such circumstances pro- 
duction would be speeded up and 
cars needed by dealers could be de- 
livered without excessive storage 


less 


t 
iL 


im- 


charges, interest, insurance and 
taxes. 
“8. That new models offered in 


the middle of the selling season plus 
slow deliveries bring the peak Of | 
production at the low selling periods, 





for New Car 
Offerings Considered 


an- 


“ 


from Page 1) 
adding to storage, interest and tax 
charges. 

‘9. Dealers who have had models 
brought out in mid-summer and late 
fall have had to sell against a 
general liquidation of the companies_ 
whose new models were coming out 
at show time, 

“10. Late fall or January an- 
nouncements would aid the labor 
situation during the winter months.” 

Following is Mr. Vane’s statement 
on the question:— 

“Taken in the order asked. There 
is every reason to believe that deal- 
ers would gladly welcome the time 
when all new model announcements 
are made at the same time and at 
a pre-determined ate. In fact, it 
can safely be said that this is one 
of the things that dealers need if 
they are to make money. It is not 
the -dealers that would complain. 
Neither is it the dealers that ever 
have complained on an announce- 
ment program such as suggested. 
The manufacturers are the origi- 
nators of the present system, which 
can be called ‘monthly announce- 
ment program.’ 

“At first, when all the manufac- 
turers were announcing their new 
models at the time of the national 
shows, one manufacturer saw the 
advantage of announcing in mid- 
summer. That worked fine as long 
as just one was doing it. Now, how- 
ever, it is much different. Almost 
every month in the year sees some 
one or more car makers announcing 
a new model or new line. The re- 
sult is that in almost every month 
of the year the dealers are fighting 
some dealer that is cleaning up old 
models and willing to sacrifice his 
profit and some of the capital in- 
vestment in order to move cars, The 
following month that dealer is cut- 
ting used car prices on cars taken 
in on obsolete cars, and again com- 
petition is governed by one or more 


dealers cutting prices. Before the 
first dealer has completed his 
‘clean-up’ one or two others find 


condition, 
ot 


themselves in the same 
and then there is a repetition 
the same conditions. 


“New models will attract just as 
much attention one month as an- 
other. 

“Again let me say that a more 


orderly program of announcing cars 
will come into effect or dealers will 
continue lose far more money on 
‘clean-ups’ than any dealer can af- 
ford.” 


AUTOMOBILE DEMAND 
HELPS STEEL MILLS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to 


yered operations, so that mill sched- 


ules for this district, announced | 
each Saturday for the following 
week, frequently dip sharply below 


the rate of operations originally an- 
nounced for a seven-day period. 
Prolongation of the business de- 
pression and what has been for 
more than a year a buyer’s market 
is slowly increasing inventories in 
some lines among district steel man- 
ufacturers Inspections carried on | 
in the mills by representatives of 
consumers have steadily grown more 


tringen¢, increasing the amount of 
material scrapped or held for later 
acceptance by another buyer. This 
attitude on the part of buyers nat- | 
urally has increased costs and de- 
creased profits where profits still 
exist. 


Youngstown Sheet and Tube Com- 


pany opertaions are holding at 50 
per cent. against the same level a 
week ago and 70 per cent. a year 
ago. 2epublic Steel Corporation 
operations are reported at 55 per 
cent. against the same rate a week 
ago and 70 per cent. a year ago 
Activity at Carnegie Steel Com- 


pany’s three plants here is at 50 pei 
cent., compared with 50 per cent. a 
week ago and 65 per cent. in the 
corresponding period of 1929, when 
the steel industry was declining into 
the long slump lasting throughout 
the first ten and a half months of 
1930. None of the larger companies 
are expected to advance operations 
substantialy before the third week 
of January, although fluctuating 
operations among the smaller com- | 


panies may increase the industrial 
average here slightly before that 
time. 
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'RAYBESTOS REPORTS 
$951,976 EARNINGS 


| New York, Nov. 20.— Raybestos- 
| Manhattan, Inc., reports for the 
inine months ended September 30, 

1930, a net profit of $951,976 after 
inventory adjustments, depreciation 
land Federal taxes, equivalent to 
$1.41 a share on 676,012 no par 
shares of common stock. This com- 
pares with $3,108,919, or $460 a 
share, in the first nine months of 
previous year. 

Net profit for the 
quarter was $126,477 after above 
charges, equal to 19 cents a share 
on 676,012 shares, comparing with 
$374,524, or 55 cents a share, on 
675,007 shares in the preceding quar- 
ter and $1,010,390, or $1.49 a share, 
on 676,012 shares in the third quar- 
ter of 1929. 


Income account for the nine 
months ended September 30, 1930, 
compares as follows: 

1930 1929 
Net sales ......... $13,506,762 $18,812,492 
Net after tax and 

invent adj ....... 1,359,837 3,564,753 
Depreciation ....... 407,861 4455,834 

Net profit ....... $951,976 $3,108,919 | 


Income account for quarter ended 
September 30, 1930, follows: 
sales $3,935,311; net after taxes and 


inventory adjustments, $260,983; de- | 


preciation, $134,506; net _ profit, 
$126,477. F 
As of September 30, 1930, total 
assets of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
amounted to $18,994,074, against 
which there were no bank loans, 
funded debt or other capital obliga- 
tions, other than common stock. 
Current assets, including’ cash, 
bonds and other marketable securi- 
ties aggregating $3,737,257, 
$9,445,854, or approximately 11% 
times current liabilities of $804,533. 





September | 


Net | 


were | 


The company had in cash and read- 
ily marketable securities, represent- 
ing the investment of surplus cash, 
enough to meet its dividend re- 
quirements for two. years. Book 
value of company’s stock was $25.90 
a share, without including the re- 
|serve for contingencies. Of this 
value $13.97 a share was represented 
by current assets. 

Company states that no part of 
the reserves for contingencies, of 
which $425,000 was set up specifi- 
cally to provide for inventory ad- 
justments was utilized during the 
period. 


OTHER FINANCIAL NEWS 


MICHIGAN STEEL 


Michigan Steel Corporation re- 
ports for nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1930, net income of $639,- 
530 after interest, depreciation and 
| taxes, equivalent to $2.66 a share on 
| 240,260 no-par shares of stock. This” 
| compares with $1,689,888 or $7.68 a | 
| Share on 220,000 shares in the first | 
| nine months of previous year. 
| Net income for the September | 
|}quarter was $11,094 after above 
charges, equal to 4 cents a share on 
240,260 shares, comparing with $306,- 
| 155, or $1.41 a share on 217,150 
|Shares in preceding quarter and 
$509,888, or $2.32 a share on 220,000 
shares in the third quarter of 1929. 


DOEHLER DIE CASTING 
Orders booked by Doehler Die | 





| last, 





Casting Company during October 
have shown a distinct betterment 
and represented an increase of 28 | 
per cent. over September, which | 
in turn showed a slight improve- 
ment over August. During the 
latter month the company’s orders 
reached their lowest point. 

For the ten months ended October 
| 31, last, the company reported profit 
|} Of $208,000 after charges and de- 





The new La Salle, 


like all previous 
La Salle models, 
is Harrison cooled 








preciation, but before Federal taxes, 
This compared with $867,591 before 
taxes in the corresponding period of 
last year. Present indications are 
that profit before taxes for the en- 
tire year will approximate .$250,000, 
With the exception of the furniture 
division, all of the company’s sub- 
sidiaries are showing a profit. 

For the year ended December 31, 
Doehler reported net profit 
after charges and taxes of $768,343, 
equivalent to $4.19 a share on the 
outstanding . 150,268 shares of no 
par common stock after payment of 
preferred and preference dividends 
of $138,278. 

The company has been severely 
affected by the general business 
depression. The let-up in orders 
first became pronounced during the 
final quarter of 1929, with the result 
that an operating deficit was re- 
ported for those three months. 


NEW USES FOR CHINA 
GRASS ARE STUDIED 


Manchester, N. H., Nov. 20.—John 
J. Raskob is believed here to be fi- 
nancing experiments in making au- 
tomobile linings and rayon from 
china grass being carried on here 
by Bast Fibres, Inc., in the plant 
of which John J. Raskob, Jr., is em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Raskob’s connection with 
General Motors and the Du Ponts 
lends color to the report which is 
current in financial circles here. 


APPOINT B. R. LEWIS 
Olympia, Wash., Nov. 20—Byron 


|R. Lewis of Seattle has been ap- 
| pointed supervisor of transportation 
|of the state department of publi¢ 


works. His department has juris- 
diction over all motor transperta- 
tion companies operating in this 
state. 





